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EMIGRATION AND THE SEXES, 


EMIGRATION has formed for ten years a 
wo! business in the country. Liver- 
pool a 


sorbs the greater portion of the’ 


trade, and thrives by departures out of 
the realm. London holds the next place 
in emigration statistics, and Glasgow fol- 
lows, or the ports of Clyde—for they may 
be, for all practical purposes out of the 
Clyde, reckoned as one. 

migration is advocated by many 
political economists as a means of 


consider emigration as doctors regard 
bleeding by lancet. They forget, perhaps, 
that the best blood flows out of the social 
body, and not the objectionable. They 
are correct in beliving that emigration 
conducted with propriety, will strengthen 
the country ; but it never has been con- 
ducted with any prudence whatever, or 
ipon an aecurate system. 

Emigration divides itself into two 
parts. Its character depends therefore 
upon its direction. Men may emigrate to 
the colonies, or they may emigrate to 
reign countries. Of the latter, for ob- 
vous reasons, they prefer the United 
‘tates. All foreign countries, even the 
‘tates, are less desirable than our own 


‘dlonies, and for such reasons as, first, | 


wey are foreign ; second, the emigrant 
lives there for a number of years be- 
lore he can acquire citizenship ; then he 
‘al hever occupy certain high offices, 
*hich there is little reason to suppose that 

ever would occupy; but a class dislike 
be deemed inferior, as a class, even if 


| States, the immigrant becomes at once, 
| however reluctantly, an abettor of slavery, 


trengthening the nation. They compare causes immigrants do not feel themselves 


the human fabric to the social fabric, and | 
from the cosmopolitan society of Cali- 


they are not to suffer a personal wrong; 
for not many Jews in Houndsditch will 
ever represent London, yet they all feel 
_acommon interest in Baron Rothschild’s 
‘case; fourth, the habits and laws of the 


country differ from those to which we 


have been accustomed, and not often ad- 


vantageously—for even in the United 


if he observes the law; fifth, from many 
quite at home in foreign lands, and even 
fornia, British and Irish miners have 


eagerly rushed to British Columbia, as- 
signing as one cause of their emigration a 





preference to live under British laws. 
The result of emigration upon the pa- 
rent state depends on its direction. The 
strength of the colonies may be the 
strength of the empire. The strength of 
the United States has never yet contributed 
to anything except our weakness. We 
have had alliances in dangerous days 
with nearly every European nation, but 
we never had an active alliance with the 
republic of the west. The time may come 
when the descendant will have more filial 
respect than has been manifested yet, but 
it has to come. The virtue may run in 
the blood, but it has never become ap- 
parent in deeds; and whatever statesmen 
may say, they do not feel that we can 
place any reliance upon the friendship of 
the States. A superficial education, 
founded upon a vain notion that what has 
been done for them was done through 





distinction relates to matters in which 


their own strength, explains in part the 
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tone of society in the States. é 
many persons of a highly accomplished 


There are | 


and intellectual character in the Uion; but — felt 1 
be extremely purgatorial. Even yet we 


if we estimate the people by the press, 
we cannot suppose that the former class 
are influential numerically. The same 
gross adulation and self-praise would not 
make, but mar, a newspaper in Britain, 
that seems to be the means of prosperity 
to the press of the Union. A great dis- 
tinction exists indeed between the colo- 
nial and the States press. The tone of 
the former is more independent, manly, 
and truthful. It seems abler, or more 
willing, to censure the conduct of its 
neighbours, when that is requisite, than 
the journalism of the south. 

The colonies present, in every respect, 
more desirable fields for emigration than 
any other part of the earth, and their 
promotion more directly helps the in- 
terests of our own commerce and industry 
than the prosperity of any other portion of 
the aa? 2 yet emigration to them even 
has its evils, and needs its remedies. 
The reports of the emigration commis- 
sioners form, on the whole, a satisfactory 
volume, because they exhibit improve- 
ments. There has been very great re- 
forms in the mangement of emigrant 
vessels, and the horrors of the middle 

assages have been partially reduced. 
Ve contend, however, that decided im- 
provements are necessary, still, upon 
emigrant ships. Circumstances have oc- 
cured in some instances which prove that 
a high class of men are requisite for the 
management of emigrant vessels. Reports 
of immoralities on the voyage, consequent 
upon the defective character of persons 
in control of the ship, and in a great 
measure of its arrangements, have a 
peared in the Australian press, and there 
is no reason to doubt their truth. The 
accomodation in many emigrant vessels 
some time ago was scandalous. No eftec- 
tive separation existed between the sexes, 
or between married and unmarried per- 
sons. It might have once been supposed, 
perhaps, that the state of misery in which 
the voyagers existed from other causes 


would ae neutralise any tendency | 


to vice. They had difficulty in cleansing 
clothes, or cooking meals, and the scarcity 
of water must have engendered filth 
cnough to favour ugliness, and render the 
whole company desperately uncomfortable. 


Still, the arrangements were deficient in | 








THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 






any regard to common decency and 
morals; and the greater part of man and 
womankind must have felt the passage to 


do not think that adequate care is de. 
manded in this respect by the commis. 
sioners of emigration. They feel, perhaps, 
that the ship-owners cannot give superior 
accommodation for the money. A remedy 
exists for that circumstance. They can 
increase the money payments. It is only 
a question of money, but as money must 
not be weighed against morals, we yi] 
show where the means may be procured, 

Another, and a “crying” evil, has run 
through all our emigration. It has been 
left to the energy and enterprise of in- 
dividuals who have gone forth to colonise 
upon their own resources. The conse- 
quence, absolutely necessary to the system, 
has been an excess of male emigration, 
and a disparity between the sexes in the 
colonies and at home, productive in both 
eases of bad results, because it is alto- 
gether unnatural. 

Labour is abundant in the colonies, and 
the man who attempts to do for himself a 
woman’s natural work, will lose both com- 
fort and time. The work will be badly 
and dearly done. The loss to the colonies 
in this respect during the last half century, 
estimated in money only, would present a 
startling sum—more, perhaps, than two 
years’ yield of Australian gold. The 
amount, indeed, could not be estimated, 
because negative and positive departments 
exist ; and while the value of the former 
may be known, that of the latter cannot be 
ascertained. The work done is seen; but 
the work that might have been effected 1s 
unknown. 

The mischief originating in the same 
‘ause on this side is greater than in the 
colonies. A deficiency of employment for 
females has been felt here for a long period, 
and produces painful results. The ear- 
ings of single females are often low; and 
frequently the want of employment leaves 
them almost helpless. ‘The palliatives that 
have been devised cannot overtake t 


multitude of persons who directly or m- 


directly suffer from this cause. It may be 
shown that Australian colonies should have 
one hundred thousand more grown UP 
females than they contain, and their c» 


'lonization has left that number over 





_ordinary proportion in this country to live 


as they could find means. This 18 9° 
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EXCESS OF MALE EMIGRATION. 5ll 


cause of the great evil of which the public | should be appropriated for the benefit, not 
bave recently been obliged to consider and | of one locality, whose population either 
regret. This country contains a surplus of | are, or should be, in goer circumstances, 


females, produced by the neglect of com- | but of the nation. 


his rule might be 


tion. Year after year, for many | corresponds, in this case, precisely with the 


non ve ence in the arrangement of our | more easily enforced, because the local 
pop 
years, 


a large emigration of young men | general good. 


has occurred, without any provision for 
female emigration ; and unless the natural 
laws were suspended by a miracle to meet 
our legislative neglect, the results are cer- 
tain, and could be confidently predicted. 

Non-intervention in social subjects has 
been carried to an obnoxious and prejudi- 
cial extent. The population have been 
alowed, in this respect, to do what seemed 
to be good in their own eyes, or what they 
could perform, whether it were good or 
otherwise. 

The progress of the colonies has thus 
been reduced to the smallest rate consis- 
tent with their circumstances and state. 
The colonists have accomplished less la- 
bour than they might have achieved, be- 
cause their time has been misdirected. 
The colonies have been dependent upon 
the mother country for all descriptions of 
labourers; and the natural increase of 
them has been artificially limited. 

The evils are acknowledged, but difficul- 
ties exist respecting the remedies; and yet 
they are at hand. The colonial funds 
have been grossly "ye by the 
colonists themselves. They proceeded to 
lnds which belonged to the British peo- 
ple. They purchased a certain portion of 
the wilderness; and after a season, as their 
tumbers increased, they obtained self- 
government. Appropriation of other peo- 
ple’s property was not included necessarily 
i the idea of general and local legislation 
upon that subject, but it occurred. The 
‘dlonists were allowed to annex all the 
waste lands of their respective colonies to 
their collective riches. They have a 
plied the proceeds of their sales to pay the | 
just and lawful debts incurred for their 
own preamps They have not even 
wet all these current expenses, which have 


| 





een paid in part from the revenues of this 

‘untry. The propriety of the latter course | 

* even less disputable than the allocation | 

the land. All waste lands within the | 
“apire are the property of the crown, as 
Tustees for the people, until they be al- 

ted to individuals. They are not the | 

y of any colony in which they oc- | 


The British North American provinces, 
with the exception of Upper Canada, ad- 
vance slowly, because their material wealth 
is not employed in bringing labour to the 
land. The Australian colonies progressed 
more rapidly than New Brunswick or 
Nova Scotia, long before the discovery of 
gold, because part of the revenues derived 
from the sale of land were used to the 
onpenes of omy ces They de ave 
enlarged the boundaries of cultivation 
within them more rapidly if they had faith- 
fully used the price of the land to pay for 
‘the migration of more labourers. They 
would have had ere now a happier and a 
healthier state of society than exits there, 
if they had adopted better regulations for 
the choice and conveyance of passengers. 
The Australian colonies should only 
paid for the conveyance of married persons, 
and they have adopted that practice now, 
unless in the case of domestic servants 
and other females. 

From this country to Australia, during 
the last year, the number of emigrants 
was 61,248. Nearly one-half, or 24,762 
had assistance from colonial funds—that 
is to say, from the price of land, or British 
property. Of these, 11,751 were males, 
and 13,011 were females. The number of 
married persons was 6,388; and they 
were divided equally, of course. The re- 
maining emigration of this class consisted 
of persons over 12 years of age—males 
5,840, and females 7,131. f persons 
under 12 years of age—males 2,398, and 
females 2,409 ; and of infants—males 319, 
and females 287. 

The last season assisted emigration, and 
was, therefore, well calculated to correct 
the inequality which existed before ; but 


the unaided ten ity rendered matters 


worse than they had been formerly. The 
numbers were—males 24,768, and females 
10,835. The undistinguished persons, 
who are, we suppose, infants, numbered 
883. The majority of males over females 
in the independent emigration was 13,933; 
the majority of females over males in the 
cnet emigration was 1,260. Excess of 
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an excess of disorder at home of 12,675 
—all the result of the migration between 
Britain and one of its colonies in a single 
year; and that year the last, after all our 
experience. The Government cannot in- 
terfere with the personal liberty of young 
men to emigrate where they please ; and 
they cannot insist upon their marriage be- 
fore they commence their travels. Upon 
the other hand, they may be unable to 
persuade respectable females to emigrate 
alone. They will rather struggle on with 
difficulties at home than adopt that course. 
The emigration of females alone, is always 
difficult-; and although the Government 
officials have organised a staft of surgeons 
for vessels taking their emigrants,on whom 
great responsibilities are thrown ; 
schoolmasters, to whom subordinate trusts 
are committed; and, although they send 


matrons with each emigration of young | 


women, who have also considerable con- 
trol and power in the ship ; yet these re- 
gulations are not sufficient to attract the 
class who are needed in the numbers re- 
quired. 

The independent emigration should be 


reformed, and the means of accomplishing | 


that object can be procured from the land 
fund. The residents in the colony would 
gain immeasurably more by a healthy im- 
migration than by the money now ab- 


stracted from the land; while the expense | 


of a passage is the reason for the great 
excess in the emigration of single men. 
They are not bachelors by intention, but 
by poverty. The greater part of them 
would rather take a partner of their jovs 
and sorrows over the sea, then leave alone, 
if they had the means. Many of the male 
emigrants, on the independent principle, 
are obliged to leave their families in this 
country; and yet they decline the assist- 
ance offered by the colonial or government 
funds—from the limited accommodation 
and other reasons. 

The application of the land fund to emi- 
gration in a different manner would miti- 
gate this evil. The Government should 
engage vessels with better accommodation, 
and altogether of a superior class to those 
now inthe trade. A higher rate of wages 
than the average should be paid to captains 
and seamen, in order to secure men whose 
moral character would bear a close inves- 
tigation. The matrons on ships with 


female emigrants, and the schoolmasters or 
surgeons on other vessels, should have dis- 


of 





| 




















EMIGRATION REFORM. 







tinct authority over the accommodation 
and food of the passengers — Some regy. 
lations of this character have been already 
adopted ; but all the money received fro; 
the sales of land should be employed in jm 
proving the quality and reducing ¢}, 

< < e Y e rr tm) > 
charges of the emigration. The owners of 
approved ships should receive part of the 
funds for the accomplishment of thei: ob. 


jects; and the fares should be paid In part 


for all famihes whose migration tended to 
maintain or to recover the balance ot the 
human race in the colonies. This plan 
would be opposed by the more short. 
sighted colonists, who have greater regard 
for our land and the money it yields than 
for their own comfort, morality, and social 
progress. It would be opposed by the 
agents of foreign ships,and all the interests 
associated therewith. It would be consj- 
dered a revival of bounties for work done, 
and an inroad upon competition; but all 
this class of objections could be urged 
against all acts that contemplate the im- 
provement of a numerous Class of the popu- 
lation. The objections are bad or good, 
in reference to the factory system, the 
truck system, and the smoke nuisances, 
The passengers’ act and the shipping laws 
should be repealed, if any objection of an 
abstract nature can be sustained against 
this proposal. They are of a kindred cha- 
racter, and we only go a few steps further 
than them. We urge all improvement 
in the accommodation and guidance of 
emigrant vessels, which will extend the 
advantages and the economy of assisted 
emigration to a more independent class 
than those who now obtain them. This 
arrangement will be useful to that class 
also, for whom greater comforts on the 


passage than are always now obtained 


might be procured. 

The health of emigrants on vessels under 
the inspection of the officials employed by 
the commissioners, has been conserved 
fully. The sanatory condition of the em 
eration in 1857 was most gratifying. The 


deaths in the American emigration of the 


last season was not one in five hundred; 
and as many persons, especially young 
persons, embark in a state of health that 
disqualifies them from meeting changes 2 
the weather, the mortality is low. The 
voyage averages more than five weeks, and 
one death in six hundred passengers 15 near 
the per centage. Even assuming the 
length of the voyage at only one month, 
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the mortality is at the rate of one only in 
§fty per annum. 
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larger than that of Britain. We have no 
reason to suppose that it should exceed 


All the vessels which sailed in 1857 | largely one-fifth of the whole. Thus, in 
ynder the passengers’ act—in number 645, | 1857, it should have been 42,500, and was 


with220,695 passengers 





arrived in safety 


| 41,000, or nearly, in excess. The popula- 


at their destination, without any loss of | tion of Ireland must have declined in 1854, 


life by accident or otherwise, except by 
disease, as alrealy mentioned—so far as 
the commissioners had obtained informa- 
tion. This is an extraordinary and pleas- 
ing fact; but accidents and loss of lite 
weurred through emigration by ships that 
did not sail under the passengers’ Act. 

The commissioners strongly urge pas- 
sngers, not by direct argument, but by 
statements of facts, to preter British over 
fyreign vessels for emigration. The former 
are antenable to the law, and its provisions 
can be enforced against the owners ; while 
fyreign vessels are out of the control of 
our laws when they are out of our port; 
and can only be liable for departures from 
them by contracts under bond in each case, 
which cannot be easily enforced. 

The majority of emigrants to America, 
notwithstanding these facts, leaye in 
United States ships. This circumstance 
originates in the number of these vessels 
ways waiting freights at Liverpool, and 
in their exemption from expensive regula- 





tions that are enforced on British vessels. | 
Many ships are sailing under the flag of | 


the United States that are probably the | 


property of British owners, who have | 
agents or partners in the American ports, | 
ad are enabled in this way to combine the | 
alvantages of the two nationalities, with 
the onerous duties of British shipowners. 
The character and extent of the emigra- 
tion from our islands, during the last seven 
years, appears from the following table, 
containing the number of emigrants in 
each year :— 


British. lrish. Total. 
51... 81,429 ... 254,537 ... 335,966 
1852... 143,767 ... 224,997 ... 368,764 | 
1853... 187,328 ... 192,609 ... 329,937 
1354... 173,220 ... 150,509 ... 323,429 


Toe. 

N00... 97,953 .. 78,854 ... 176,807 
1856... 104,830... 71,724 ... 176,554 
1857... 126,637 ... $6,238 ... 212,875 


The British emigration increased to 
IN54, When it was checked. In 1856, it 
“an rose. In the current vear it is said 
tobe low, The Irish emigration has fallen 
lecidedly and regularly since 1852, with 





t 2s —_ . > *  . 
« exception of a slight increase last year. 
© proportions, however, are still much | 


and the current is diminished, because the 
supply has been directed into military life, 
or is exhausted. 

The necessity forthe changes which we 
propose, may appear from a statement of 
the population in the principal Australian 
colonies. We deduct trom the gross popu- 
lation of both sexes, twenty-five per cent. 
for persons under age, and incapable of 
active employment. The results show an 
unsatisfactory condition of society, which 
was rendered much worse by the last 
year’s work. 

' The population of New South Wales on 
the lst of January, last year,consisted of 
Males ... ... 161,882 
Females wee . 124,991 


—_——— 





286,873 
Divided into persons of mature age, and 
persons under age, the proportions of both 
sexes, among the young, being probably 
the same. A reduction of one-fourth, or 
71.708 trom the gross population, for the 
young, would leave 215,165 individuals, of 
mature age, among whom this dispropor- 
tion of the sexes exists. The difference 
will be rendered more apparent by the fol- 
lowing figures :— 
Total males... ... 161,552 





» females ... 124,991 

- 286,873 
Under age—males. 35,85 4 
Ps females 35,854 

. ——_ 71,798 


Of age—males ... 126,028 
eS female ... $9,137 
——._ 215,165 


The population of Victoria, taken three 
months after the date of the previous re 
turn, Wwas— 


Males ... ... 253,116 
Females 145,303 
43, 419 


Treated on the same principle, it gives the 
following results :— 
Under age—males. 50,427 


™ females 50,426 
—— 100,853 
Of age—malcs 207,689 


- females... 94,877 
-———=- 302,566 


hickoame 








The population of Tasmania, taken at 
the same date as that of Victoria, and ex- 
cluding 690 soldiers who were stationed 
then in the island, was— 

Males 45,916 


Females ... 34,886 
80,802 


The result, after making the same deduc- 
tions as in the two former cases, was :— 


Under age—males. 10,200 

females 10,200 
—— 2,400 

Of age—males 35,716 

és females ... 24,686 





60,402 


The population of South Australia being 
almost divided equally into— 


Males ave 53,086 
Females 51,662 
—— 104,708 


It is unnecessary to go through the 
same process; and we have only to add 
1,464 to the deficiency of females in the 
three colonies. We have no particulars 


from New Zealand ; and the population of 


Western Australia is very small still, and 
need not be taken into the calculation. 
We do not mean by the term * of age,” in- 
dividuals who have attained a legal ma- 
jority; but those only who are able to make 
their own way in the world. 

The colonies named contain a gross 
population of— 





In New South Wales... 286,873 
» Victoria 403,419 
» Tasmania 80,802 
,, south Australia 104,795 

Total... $75,802 


The European population of New Zea- 
land, and those of Western Australia not 
included in the preceeding figures, with 
the difference between the emigration and 
the immigration of the last sixteen or 
eighteen months, will make the European 


population of these colonies nearly one | 


inillion. 
teen years of age and upwards, according 
to the preceding statements, is— 





In New South Wales... 36,891 
»» Victoria 112,813 
5, lasmania 11,030 
», South Austrelia 1,464 

Total... 162,198 


The emigration of the last vear. and part 


The deficiency of females of six | 


fibres, may be found in our simple 
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| of the present, has increased this eyj]- and 
if we adda fair proportion for that, and for 

New Zealand, with other correct, but smal] 
items, the existing difference wil] 7 
brought to 180,000. That is the defic;. 
ency in Australia, inferring a similar yp. 
| plus in Britain, and one which we can 
never correct now. An army of 180,04y, 
females cannot be shipped to Australia, and 
generations may come and go before the 
evil be removed. 

The emigration from 1815 to 1847, jp. 
cluding both years, from the United King. 
dom, reached 4,683,184 persons. Of thar 
number, 613,615 went to Australia and 
New Zealand. The latter emigration was 
13 one-eighth per cent. of the whole. |; 
was rather more than one-eighth of the 
gross amount. We believe that the same 
disproportion between the sexes among 
emigrants to America has not existed, 
The distance is less, and the fares are 
lower. 
females have gone to America than to 
Australia, and a larger number have fol- 
lowed friends who preceded them. Ameri- 
can emigration has probably been, by one- 
half, less prejudicial than Australian in 
this respect. Even with that large allow- 
ance, we have seven hundred and twenty 
thousand females left in surplus at home; 
and that number short of those required 
for the economical and moral existence of 
society in the colonies, during the past 
forty-three years. 

There is the origin of the * Song of the 
Shirt.” These figues give us the cause of 
woman’s sufferings and woes. Female 
labour cannot be adequately remunerated 
while these statistics represent the truth. 
Emigration has been called a cause of 
prosperity ; while it was conducted in a 
manner certain to ruin a large portion ot 
the community. It has been consecrated 
with the name of obedience to the original 
law of Scripture; while it has been one o! 
the devil’s agencies, and productive in his 
_cause of many triumphs. 

The press, at last, forced out 0 
false delicacy by truth, discusses that 
shame of shames, “the great social evil.” 
The existence of clubs, the extravagance “ 
society, defective education among you= 
females, and many other matters have al 
been urged as its causes. They may pr 
bably all be causes. The great cause, nor 


withstanding, the central root of all os 
svstell 


| 





, 





Therefore, a larger number of 
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of colonization. The public have lett this petual misery that should have been, and 
matter to chance, to the law of supply and would have been, years of usefulness to the 
jemand; and to any law, or want of law, world. 

yotil we have this hideous evil thrust upon The Bible has a law of emigration ; but 
yew in every street, and some hundreds we contravene it; and until our practice 
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of thousands of the land’s daughters sink- be brought into consistence with the Serip- i 
ing through sorrows—aye and ever, to tural law, the consequences will not be hc 
aiferings by a path where the wild gleams changed by a miracle tor our convenience. +h 
of an insane mirth only make more visible The colonies now provided with inde- rs 
the horrors of the way. pendent legislatures, may keep the land 


Their pitiable and often unpitied cir- which they have gained without payment. 
camstances have been forced into discus- They will retain its proceeds from this 
sion by their numbers, and by the evils purpose to their own loss, when colonising 
which they perpetuate —that revenge is conducted to a newregion upon accurate 
which they inflict upon society. Their principles; and the people at home will 
position is, however, a smaller sorrow, for surely insist upon a systematic scheme for 
their numbers are smaller, than those ofa the colonization of those new regions west 
better'class who labour at ill-remunerated of Canada, which are to form the route to 
trades, until the grave closes years of per- the British gold-fields of America. 
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“ulsance of gazing at the diamonds and diamond- ' and there was a freshness about her which iuter- 


CHAPTER IIL _ decked women whom I shall see at the hotel B— Pe 
Tsat night Allan was alone. An order to his | to-night.” (ip th 
servant had excluded all chance visitors; for he | It was the residence of one of the e/ite of Paris; ss & 
was tired, and wished for rest before the mighty | a fitled aristocrat, whose entertainments were the ae! 
slavery of a reunion began. He sipped his wine | theme of conversation, or talk rather, among the ee” 
in solitary enjoyment, drew the lamp nearer to him, | set of people who composed them, * ie 
patted the head of the great stag-hound which “T almost wish 1 had not spken to her,” he cpg 
- leant against his knee, and, opening a book, began | continued; “‘ yet, to see her once, twice, six times af : 
toread; but his eyes wandered mechanically over | consecutively in exactly the same place, and at the ae 
each page, and, after running over half a dozen, he | same time, and in the same cotton gown, more- a) | 
shut the volume. _over!—(his face expressed the nausea which the ba? 
. “Tt is a farce,” he said, laughing. ‘ Why, | remembrance of the cotton gown called forth)—was A 
P a Wolf,” and he laid bis hand on the great rough | too great a temptation for the mind of man to > 
: head, “knows as much of the subject as I do. I | resist ; nct that the cotton gown was any tempta- vse 
a se that girl’s face in every page. It was a tion; cotton gowns Lave a decidedly destructive tae 
| deucedly shabby way of slinking off, leaving a poor | effect on highwrought sentiment ; but that bewitch- ve 
fellow in the dark, too, and all because a drunken | ing face, the perfect grace of her walk and move- ie 
| roman reeled by. ment, the exquisite foot and ancle, sufliciently oe 
He sipped his wine, and took up the book, | displayed (thanks to the restricted dimensions of 5 ie 
| opening it and putting it down on the opening as | the cotton robe); I wish she was to be at Madame a a 
| {to keep the place. . de Beaumont’s to-night, and—not in a cotton ee 
“She's the prettiest girl I ever saw,” he con- | gown !” - bf : 
tinued, speaking his thoughts. ‘I don’t believe So ended his meditation. One hour later, and ie 
there are such eyes in the world, and then her | he was rolling in his carriage through the street, 2 iz 
‘gure! One would almost suppose that Venus | dreaming of Etoile. Two hours later, and he was ae rs 
ierself had come from the celestials and taken up | walking through the magnificent salons of Madame Bess 
wet abode in Paris; only Venus would never have | de Beaumont, dreaming of her still. br 
Yorn a cotton gown—it was a fearful garment for Bright eyes smiled on him, for he was one of ae 
sich a figure !” society's pets. Coral lips almost wooed him (for ep.4 
: “I wonder what o'clock it is; time to dress, I | coral lips can be wondrously kind to handsome as 
: sppose.”’ He yawned, stretched himself, and rose | gentlemen), but still he did not forget Etoile. ae 
; from his seat. Not that he was in love with her; not one bit : 
“I would rather,” he continued, as he left the | of it; he would have laughed at the idea. But | 
"om, “talk to my little uncut gem, than have the | she was so very pretty, so piquant and innocent, % 
4 
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ested him. He had followed her for a mere freak, 
for the sake of whiling away an idle moment, 

“T wonder who that Pierre was?’ he thought, 
as he wandered into the supper-room. ‘ She can- 
not be married, surely.” 

The thought did not destroy his appetite. Men 
are carnal animals, and sentiment rarely interferes 
with their digestion. Even if a man be in love, 
which Allan was not, he can feed his stomach and 
his passion at the same time, and not neglect the 
one for the other. 

So Allan walked into the supper-room; he was 
hungry—unpoetically hungry—and he began to 
eat. 

The supper was good, and so was the wine, and 
two or three choice spirits came and sat down and 
partook with him of the creature comforts. They 
formed a jovial party, and he very soon forgot all 
about Etoile and the box, and found it much plea- 
santer to sit there than to go mooning about a ball 
room. 

After supper, the coral lips and bright eyes 
became a shade, only a shade, more intercsting to 
him. He did not dance; dancing “ bored him ;” 
he did “not see any use” in dancing. It might 
do for younger men ; but he, at the mature age of 
thirty, had lived past the follies of youth; he had 
ran his mad course swiftly, aud dashed down every- 
thing of youth before him. Thus Allan Clinton 
was really little better than an old broken-kneed 
courser. 

The bright eyes did very well to amuse him, as 
he lovnged indolently beside them on a sofa in a 
room removed from the tallroom, where exotics 
perfumed the air, and shaded lamps threw just the 
right amount of light on the snowy skin belonging 
to the bright eyes. He was as well there as in his 
own house at home. He could not have slept, and 
it was a bore to move; so there he remained, 
thinking very little of the coral lips which talked 
nonsense to amuse Lim. He did not take much 
trouble to reply—that would have bored him; he 
simply listened, or he seemed to listen—that satis- 
fied his companions. He seemed very comfortable, 
so he remained there. 

At last the female ogre, called a chaperonne, 
came in quest of the bright eyes; for with chape- 
rones and mothers Allan was no great favourite. 
He was too clever, and handsome, and fascinating 
to please them—for—these and all other points in 
his character were anuihilated by the dreadful crime 
of his being very poor! 

Oue would have thought that his poverty turned 
him into a human upas tree, so energetic did mam- 
mas become when daughters lingered too long 
beneath the shelter of his smiles—so frantic to 
drag the unhappy victims away. 

“How can you waste your time on a man with 
only tree hundred a year ?” he heard one maternal 
say to her recreant daughter, after a lengthened 
conversation between the latter and himself; “ only 
six—yes, I forgot, six—hundred a year, and a 

bundle of debts." 





ETOILE. 








The girl herself answered something about hig 
being agreeable, and having good feelings and right 
notions; but the elder dame put her down at one 
with the assurance, delivered with sace-like ene. 
rience and wisdom, that “‘no poor man with right 
feelings would monopolise a young debutante, and 
mar her prospects in life.” 

Allan was young when this occurred, and g 
warmer feeling than mere liking existed between 
him and that victim of a mercenary mother’s wil . 
but those words read him a bitter lesson—one he 
did not forget. Ile had areamt of real affection 
and disinterested motives. ‘The dreain was dissj. 
pated in a few months by the marriage of his early 
love with a wealthy titled octogenarian, He met 
that woman in society afterwards; he saw her 
diamonds and her costly dress, her equipages, and 
her entertainments, and through them and her came 
the seed of those cynical feelings which afterwards 
took such deep root in his mind. He never after 
fell into the folly of supposing that'a woman would 
entertain sincere feelings of affection for a poor 
man. When the fancy did for a moment arise, he 
cast it from him, and remembered the lesson he 


| had learnt. 


And from that lesson sprang a wortliless life. 
Perhaps he took it too much to heart; but he had 
originally been an impulsive person, and, like all 
of that temperament, he came to conclusions too 
hastily, and acted on them too impetuously. 

Satiety grew from recklessness. He loathed his 
pleasures and his pastimes; but he followed them 
still, because others did, not because he loved tiem ; 
for there were moments when he still looked for 
something better, and half believed that truth might 
dwell somewhere in the world. 

But to return to the curtained boudoir with its 
shaded light. 

The chaperonne had come for the coral lips, and 
therefore Allan, with a suppressed yawn, rose from 
his very comfortable seat, and offered an arm to 
their owner. He felt very sleepy as he took her 
to her carriage, and tie thought struck him that 
it was a great bore having to go downstairs first, 
aud upstairs afterwards ; and the latter seeming to 
be an unnecessary and wearisome operation, hie 
determined to forego it, and take his own depar- 
ture after having assisted that of his companion. 

As he drove home the stars were becoming dim 
before ghe dawning light of day. . . 

“It is a bore going out, another coming home, 
he said. ‘ What must people live for? Life tsa 
vapid farce, the players fools and mountebanks. 

He louked from the window of the carriage. A 
slight figure was crossing the street—a young, 
girlish creature. She stopped for the equipage to 
pass, and, as she did so, looked up at its occupant. 
Her eyes were swollen with recent weeping ; ber 
face was deadly pale, miserable to the utmost in 
its sad expression ; but, as she caught sight of him, 
it changed. She sprang forward, as if she = 
have spoken to him, but the coachman lashed 
horses and drove on rapidly, 
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Thus had Allan passed the night, while Etoile 
sat by the mother’s bed ; and as the one drove 
from the scene of wealth and luxury, wearied with 
the very ease of his life, the other left her wretched 

ret, and stepped into the fresh morning air, 
hoping thus to cool the throbbing brow, and ease 
the aching heart. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Moytus had come and gone, and the store of the 
golden box still kept low; yet Pierre was a per- 
fect miser. He would scarcely allow himself the 
common necessaries of life, and as to any comforts, 
he grudged them—positively grudged them. He 
joved Etoile very dearly. She was the little ewe 
lamb which lay in his bosom, and became unto him 
asa daughter. He saw the dangers and difficul 
ties of her path, and he wished to save her 
from all. 

The fleeting months had brought one change to 
Etoile, which promised to aid in the important box 
project. She had appeared on the stage, only in a 
subordinate part—as a zephyr, in fact, among a 
host of others. Still, she had appeared, and tliat 
was something; and she had made a certain sum 


of money by appearing, and that was something | 


more. 

Her debut—if this could be called a dehut-——took 
place in Varis, under the supervision of Pierre. It 
was a “benefit” night. A favourite singer had 
sung her farewell song, made her farewell bow, and 
picked up her last bouquet. The house was 
crowded to the ceiling. Never before had Etoile 
dauced or looked so well. The ballet was one in 
which tle costume suited her. The excitement of 
the evening tinged her cheek with rose, aud made 
her bright eyes brighter. Although mingling with 
a crowd of others dressed like herself, she became 
conspicuous among them, and mapy a critic of the 
Terpsichorian art that night singled out the beau- 
ful young Coryphee, and prophesied future great- 
hess for her. 

in the stage-box were three young men, con- 
uolsseurs among opera dancers evidently, by the 
manner in which they spoke. 

“A tidy little creature,” said one, as he scanned 

Etoile through his glass. ‘ By Jove,” he continued, 
“T never saw such a foot and ankle in my life.” 
_ “And her figure promises to be superb,” re- 
joued he to whom the first speaker appealed, 
“Here, Clinton, come and look at the most bewitch- 
ing little sock and buskin in the universe.” 

Allan was looking at her, and as he looked he 
recognised his former childlike companion, whom 
he Lud repeatedly met since Madame de B.'s ball. 
There was some strange feeling lingering round his 
heart, Which made him dislike that she should 
€tcite the attention of bis friends. He, therefore, 














young girl beside him, left the house, and took his 
way through the streets of Paris. The moon 
shone very brightly that night, and made Etoile 
look pale and tired as she walked on with Pierre ; 
and that same moon acted as a lamp to another 
person who followed them. 

Allan Clinton, sick of all things—of himself, of 
his companions, their pursuits—said good bye to 
them at the door of the opera, and, lighting a cigar, 
sauntered on alone. He had not walked far before 
he overtook Pierre and Etoile. The face of the 
latter cauglit his attention, it looked so pale and 
sad; and there came a strange fancy to Clinton’s 
mind. He thought he would like to see more of 
that fair face—that he would like to ascertain its 
destiny in life, and find out whether he could not 
in some sort help the owuer of the face. Thinking 
thus, he followed them until they reached Picrre’s 
door, it was not fifty yards from Etoile’s. 

“ Adieu, Monsieur Pierre,” said Etoile, as she 
took the old man’s hand, and pressed it to her 
lips. ‘ Adieu, Monsieur ; demain? a midi?” 

“Oui, oui, mon enfant.’ Pierre kissed her 
forelicad, and watching her as she ran lightly down 
the narrow street, did not enter his door until he 
saw her safely withiu hers. 

“ Demain, & midi’—Allan had heard that as he 
walked on. Now, it just happened that by a 
passing glance—only a passing glance, accidental, 
of course—be saw the number of Pierre’s house ; 
and as an inexplicable consequence of that acquired 
knowledge, there came into his memory the name 
of the street. “Rue St. Jean,” he said to him- 
self; Rue St. Jean, a midi.” 

There must have been something very interesting 
in the dirty old street and Mousicur Pierre, for 
Allan forgot the way home, it seemed, ‘and went 
wandering about in the strangest manner possible. 
“ Demain, a midi,” he repeated, as at last, in due 
process of reaching bis own domain, and his own 
flat, and his own bed, he tumbled into the latter. 
“ Demain, a midi.” 

Allan was tired—very tired, indeed. His bed 
was comfortable. Sentiment is a very fine thing 
to indulge in; but to a tired gentleman a good 
bed is a finer. Practically, Allau proved that he 
thonght so. Etoile was very soon forgotten ; 
Morpheus carried the day against Etoile. If she 
danced through Allan’s brain at all, it was as the 
visionary creation of a dream, and not as the living 
Coryphee, or the wearied traveller of the Parisian 
streets. 

Etoile was of changeable mood ; sometimes very 
sad, then again so bright aud gay. Sorrow and 
Joy scemed struggling for her, pulling her about 
between them ; sometimes one would get hold of 
her, sometimes the other. The following morning 
Sorrow was the visitor. Etoile was clasped by 
her—her—for Sorrow is femiuine ; and so it should 
be—woman, poor over-burthened woman, being on 


merely assented to the remark, and then turned | this earth the representative of Sorrow. 


's Conversation to another of the dancing band. 


Etvile was very sad; she could not help thar. 


The opera came to a close. Anold man with a | She reasoned with herself, poor child, but reasou- 
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ing would not cure her sadness. The fact was 
that Etoile was a silly little creature, as silly as 
many of her sex. Her folly consisted, in the pre- 
sent instance, in letting her mind go running on in 
a very dangerous path. She did not think it dan- 


gerous, or certainly she would have checked it. | 


She did not see the headlong, downward course to | know him among ten thousand: his kind smile 


which it might lead—the deep, black gulf—the 
fatal plunge. All that was hidden from her. The 
way her thoughts had taken was a treacherous 
route, covered with flowers and sunshine at the 
entrance, pleasant to her eyes, pleasant to her 
merry feet ; yet darkening gradually to its termina- 
tion. Poor Etoile !—Fortune’s sport !—Fortune’s 
toy !—a ballet girl! And who thinks of the 
ballet girl, except in such a guise? The ballet 
girl acreature to be esteemed! Fair dames, of 
unsullied fame, would feel themselves contaminated 
by the touch of such an one; yet they lend them- 
selves to the encouragement of the display which 
tends to debase their sisters, They sit in their 
opera boxes, and watch these young creatures, in 
their light costumes, seeking the admiration which, 
too often gained, becomes their bitter curse ; and 
then, when the curse is working to the full, these 
fair pure dames condemn those who have thus 
amused their idle hours, and shrink in their super- 
human modesty from the bare mention of their 
names. This is the world’s philosophy; its mis-~ 
named prudence and propriety. This is the cold- 
hearted selfishness which teaches woman to stand 
apart from those of her own sex when, more than 
all, they require her care, and kindness, and 
guidance. 

Etoile was very sad, as she prepared her mother’s 
breakfast the following morning. 

* Qu’avez-vous ?” asked Madame; for in her 
sober moments she was anxious enough about her 
child. “Qu'avez-vous, que vous etes si triste ? 
did you tumble down last night ?—or tear your 
dress ?—or did Pierre scold ?” 

“Tl n’y arien, ma mére,’’ said Etoile, as she ar- 
ranged the room; “there is nothing the matter 
with me; I am a little tired this morning, only a 
little, that is all ; I shall be better presently.” 

“ Etoile!" Madame called from her bed in a 
hesitating voice ; “ Etoile, have you any money ?”’ 

The girl looked almost sternly at her mother, 
knowing the purport of the question. ‘ Have 
you any money?” repeated Madame in a more de- 
termined voice. 

“ Yes—three francs.’ 

* Then” 

Etoile’s pale face blushed as she heard the order 
for the fatal morning dram. Even reared, as she 
had been, with that drunken woman, she could not 
become aceustomed to the hideous vice. Tie 
reeling step and thickened voice—the flushed 
cheek and glassy eye—all carried terror with 





ETOILE,. 














longed for that land as an escape from the sorrow 
and shame of her present life. But England was 
a far distant speck; the box filled very slowly. 

“ He was there,” said Etoile to herself (thinkine 
of the opera of the previous evening), as she ran 
down stairs to execute her commissior, ‘] should 


and gentle look, so different to those bold men wi.) 
bim. Iam sureit was him, and I think he recog. 
nised me; yet that could scarcely be.” Etoile 
sighed deeply. 

Now, it must be told that, during the two of 
three months which had elapsed, Allan had fre. 
quently met Etoile. He had never accomnanied 
her, however, since the night when she had so 
strangely fled from him; but he had always stopped 
and spoken to her; and once, when he had met her 
near a shop where flowers were sold, he went jp 
and bought a beautiful bouquet, and gave to her, 
and told her to take it home and keep it. 

Allan had no thought of harm in all this. She 
was but a child compared to him, and peculiarly 
childlike in her manner and appearance. He meant 
no harm; but although he meant none, he did 
great wrong to Etoile. She was learning to look 
forward to their accidental meetings—that was 
one wrong; she was allowing his image to gej 
possession of her mind—that was another; and 
when she did not see him, she became miserable 
and depressed—that was the worst result of all. 
Thus Allan, while simply pleasing himself by con- 
duct which seemed in itself almost praiseworthy, 
acted cruelly by Etoile. 

“And I think he recognised me,”’ she said, 
pursuing her mediiation. ‘I wonder where he 
lives, and who he is. I wish Monsieur Pierre 
would not be so cross when I speak about him.” 

't was a strange thing that care should fix it- 
seii on that bright creature soearly. Care should 
lave -one elsewhere, and not have clung to that 
\ ung brow ; yet might its weight be seen there 
oittimes now, making the face so thoughtful and so 
sad, and giving such deep reading to its sadness. 

“It is a weary life,’ said Etoile, as she re- 
ascended the old creaking stair to her mother's 
room. “A weary life—a weary life.” 

“ Shall I help you,” asked Jacques, as he opened 
his door and met her. ‘Here, take my hand, and 
let me pull you up.’’ Good Jacques! it was a 
great pity nature had not given him the handsome 
face of Allan Clinton. Then, perhaps, Etoile 
might not have said this was a “ weary life.” 

“ Merci—non,” was Etoile’s reply, as she re- 
fused the proffered aid. 

“ But you are tired,” urged Jacques, “ pray let 
me help you.” 

“Non—non.” She ran past him lightly, and he, 


| sad and sore at heart, stood looking after. 


them; and it was from this misery and degrada- | 


tion she sought refuge in England. Not so much 
as a sceue of enjoyment or novelty; but as a har- 
bour of refuge did she look to England. She 





CHAPTER V. | 
«Pematy, & midi,” said Allan, as he sat at break- | 
gst—“the ‘demain’ has become ‘ aujourd’ hui,’ 
and ‘midi’ is close at hand; vet what should that 
betome.” Notwithstanding his query, he fi lished 
pis coffee hastily, and went out in the Rue St. 
Jean. The church clock said that it wanted a 
quarter of an hour to “ midi;” Allan pronounced 
the clock an ignorant fool, mentally deciding that 
it did not know what it was about. He thouvlit 
it was long past * midi,” and he had just made up | 
his mind that the clock had remained pointing to 
that identical quarter ever since it had been put up, | 
when Etoile, coming down tlie street, told him that 
the “ midi” he looked for was not past. | 

« Bonjour,” said Allan. 


“Bonjour,” replied Etoile. | 


«Where are you going ?” asked Allan. 

“To Pierre,” she replied. 

“Always to Pierre,” said Allan; ‘and, now, 
who is Pierre ?”” 

“Pierre Duclos,” was Etoile’s reply; “ dear, 
good Pierre—the only friend [ have on earth.” 
She burst into tears as she spoke. Her spirits were 
sorely cast down that morning, or she would not 
have let Allan see her tears. 

He took her hand very kindly, and led her into 
a narrow, quiet street. 

“Tell me your story,” he said, “and let me see 
if I cannot be another friend. I am but a poor 
man’—she looked up at him incredulously, for her 
ideas of poverty and his differed—* but I have ex- 
perience and influence, and, if I mistake not, both 
may be of service to you. Did I see you on the 
stage last night ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Then you are to be a dancer ?”’ 

“Yes, Monsieur.’’ 

“And Pierre? what has he to do with you ?” 

“Everything! He is my friend, my master. 
He is going to take me with him to England when 
the box is filled.” 

“Again that box,’’ said Allan. ‘ Do tell me 
wat influence that box has on your destiny.” 

“T will, Monsieur; but not now—see, it is one 
minute past twelve. I must go now; Pierre does 
notlike me to be late. Adieu, Monsieur.” 

She was running from him but he stopped her. 

“When shall I see you again?” he asked. 


ETOILE. 





“When will you leave Pierre ?” 

“At three o’clock, Monsieur.” 

“T will meet you here.” 

Etoile’s heart went bumping about strangely as 
she heard the words; but she had no time to pon- 
deron them now. Picrre was waiting, and would 
Up to his room she ran, 
aid got in before his fiddle had begun its daily 
squeaking, 

The lesson had never seemed so long before— 
how she was sure Pierre must have made some 
mistake in the time. Yet she danced very well ; 
had not to go over the same thing twice—no 
“Say was caused by that ; yet still the time lagged 


ve angry if she tarried. 
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sadly; but it went away at last. Etoile put on 
her bonnet and her shawl; she was afraid Pierre 
would detain her for something. Fortune 
favoured her that day, however ; Pierre had letters 
to write, and he wanted to be alone. 

Allan was waiting for her. 

‘Come down here,” he said, as he took her 
into an unfrequented part of the town. ‘Come 
down here—now tell me your story.”’ 

“ There is not much to tell, Monsieur,” replied 
Etoile, “! am goiog to be a dancer, and when 
Pierre is rich, he will take me to England ; that is 
all, Monsieur. Not much in’ one sense, yet a 


| great deal to me.” 


“ Have you a father or mother ?” 

‘©T have no father, Monsieur.” 

«“ Any mother ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, my mother is alive—TI live 
with her.” 

The girl stammered, and a deep flush dyed her 
cheek. She remembered the drunken voice calling 
on her when first she had spoken to him. The 
child blushed for the parent. That was a horrid 
thought.” 

«1 will come and see her, said Allan; “ per- 
haps I can help her to fill the box.” 

Etoile started, as she looked eagerly in his face. 

“You, Monsieur, you ?”’ she replied; “ but 
piease not to say this to my mother. Tell Pierre, 
good old Pierre; not my mother—she knows 
nothing about it.” 

Now, while Etoile spoke, Allan had been Jook- 
ing very steadily at her. He saw the blush and 
hesitation—the eagerness with which she besought 
him to speak to Pierre, and not to her mother; 


her avowal that her mother was in ignorance of 


the project; and then putting two and two to- 
gether, and being, moreover, perfectly able to see 
through a mile-stone, he came to the very reason- 
able conclusion that there was a “screw loose” 
somewhere in the direction of Madame. Had 
Pierre been a young man, he might have drawn a 
conclusion not very favourable to either him or 
Etoile ; but Pierre was “ old,” “ good old Pierre,” 
as Etoile called him, therefore no liason of a dis- 
graceful nature could exist between them. 

Allan was thinking of all this, when they 
reached the place where, on the first interview, 
Etoile had fled from him. The circumstance of 
their meeting, or separation rather, came to his 


mind, and with it came, or rather flashed, a surmise 


very near the truth. That drunken wretch who 
reeled by, might be that poor child’s mother. 
That would account for all; for her terror, wiid 
grief, and flight—for her wish that Pierre should 
be consulted instead of her mother. 

“I will see Pierre,” he said; but now came the 
difficulty. Allan was a man of the world, and he 
knew quite well that it would look very strange 
for him to call on a ballet-master, and offer pecu- 
niary aid to one of the corps de ballet. Allan was 
at anon plus. Perhaps Pierre had never heard of 
him; but he could ascertain that at any rate, 
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“Docs Pierre hLnow anything about me,” he 


asked. 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” replied Etoile. ‘TI have told 
him that you speak to :ne. ‘Pierre is cross about 
that, and says I must not talk to you.” 

“ Tell Pierre I will call and see him; 
I will write a note.” 

He tore a leaf from his pocket book, and penned 
a few lines. 

“6 Now,” 
to Pierre ; 
at once.” 

Etoile hesitated; but Allan urged her again, and 
she complied. 


or stay — 


he continued, “run back and give this 
I will follow you. Ask him to see me 


ETOLLE. 


 * fall 


_ Etoile’s tears began to flow ; 





in love; but I do not want to fall in k 


ove 
with the English Monsieur—no, Monsieur Pierre. 


uever that. 

It seemed a terrible accusation, and her tears 
ran down her face as she heard it. 

Pierre could never keep a hardencd heart whey 


the sight of them 
now fell like oil upon the waters, aud made jj 
smooth which had before seemed Stormy. He 
called her to him, wiped the tears away, and kissed 


_ her brow. 


Pierre was angry—very angry, when he heard | 


that Etoile had again been walking with the Eng- 
lish Monsieur, 

“ He is not for you, Etoile,” he said, angrily. 
“Bah! he is a scélérat, a bad man;’’ and Pierre 
swore alittle mild oath, by way of safety valve to 
the ire created by the remembrance of Allan. 
“And you are a wicked girl, Etoile—a_ very 
wicked girl,’’ he resumed ; “a bold, wicked girl, 
or you would not let a gentleman talk to you. IL 
won’t see him, Etoile—tell him so. I don’t want 
his money—you shall not go to his land; never, 
Ktoile—I will buy a new fiddle with the golden 
pieces—and you shall never see England.’ 

Pierre put his hands behind him, and began 
walking up and down the room, hastily and an- 
grily. Ile knew the world, and knew that, as a 
rule, gentlemen do not possess, or take any great 
interest in opera dancers, without expecting some 
return for that interest. Now Pierre loved Ltoile 


dearly, and le looked on Allan’s notice of her as an | 


insult; and, under general circumstances, so it 
would have been ; 
son, and did eccentric things—and those who do 
step out of the beaten path, and act in defiance of 
the world’s customs and usages, are sure to be mis- 
judged for their pains. 

Etoile stood very meekly before the angry 
Pierre—very meekly and very sorrowfully. 

“ Please, Monsieur Pierre, 
in a little timid voice; “ please, Monsieur Pierre, 
I don’t think the English gentleman a scélérat— 
no, Monsieur Pierre, not that—TI think him very 
good.” 

“Of course you do,” replied Pierre. “ Every 
fool of a woman thinks tle man she falls in love 
with perfect —that does not make him so, how- 
ever.” 

Etoile looked at Pierre as if she scarcely undez- 
stood him. 


Fall in love, Monsieur Pierre !"" slic exclaimed ; 


but Allan was an eccentric per- | 
‘ou her brow. 


“ Ne pleurez pas,” he said; ‘ don’t ery, Etoile ; 
I don’t blame you, but he is a bad man,’ 

“ Then see him, and tell him so yourself, Moy. 
sieur Pierre ; and bid him not speak to me again, 
I caunot say that to him.” 

It was a good suggestion, and Pierre thought ie 


- would act on it. 





‘‘ Where is he now, Etoile ?”’ he asked. 

“In the street below, Monsieur Pierre ; shall | 
fetch him ?” 

* No, L will go to him. 
till I return. 

She did not like the arrangement, but she was 
obliged to agree to it. So there she sat, waiting 
for Pierre, aud wondering when he would come 
back. Four, five, and six o’clock struck, and still 
he did not return. At length his heavy step was 
heard coming up tie stairs. 

“ Well, Monsieur Pierre,” said Etoile. ‘ Well 2” 

“That English Monsieur is not a bad man, 
Etoile,” replied Pierre, and the old man’s voice 
trembled from hidden feeling. ‘‘ He is not a bad 
man; see—golden pieces enough to fill the box— 
all from him. Now, my child can travel with old 
Pierre to her land of promise—England !” 

He folded her in his arms, and pressed his lips 
From that moment she seemed bis 
own—her destiny was in his hands. 

“T must go and thank Monsieur,” 


You stay here, Etoile, 


said Etoile ; 


| Is he coming here, Monsieur Pierre ?” 


** she said at length, | 
_ swered 


No, Etoile—no.” 
“ When shall I see him, Monsieur Pierre?” 
The-old man looked at her steadily, as he au- 
— You will not meet him again, Etoile. 
On that condition, and that alone, would I touch 
his gold.” 

A sharp pang shot through Etoile’s heart. She 
had gained England then by losing him. There 
was keen agony in that thought, and for the mo- 
ment she would have relinquished England, and all 
it held, for the bare chance of seeing him agaia. 
Pierre read her thoughts; and, as he did $0, he 
thanked Heaven fervently for the mercy which had 
shiclded her from one dark precipice of life. 
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By tue Ricutr Hon. Tuomas 


twas astonished at the vast extent of Ballarat. 
From one extreme to the other it could not be a less 
gistance thgn five or six miles, and all this appeared 
acity. The tenure where the land was unsold was 
most convenient. 
or house wherever he thought fit, on payment 
of a merely nominal fee, and be allowed to remain 
ia undisturbed possession so long as the land was 
not required for sale. When sold, the buildings 
were valued by two persons, imutually selected by 
the Crown and the squatter, and the amount of 
such valuation was added to the price, so that tlhe 
purchaser of the lot had to pay the Crown for the 
land, and tle person in occupation for the valua- 
tion. 

The Creswick Creek diggings are only a few 
miles distance from Ballarat, and the road built 
upon, and nearly like a street for the whole way. 
The richest part of Creswick was nearly falling 
into the hands of my friend Mr. Clarke, who for- 
merly occupied the land under a squatting licence. 
He was entitled to 640 acres as a pre-emptive 
right at fair value; and he selected the spot where 
Creswick lias since been erected. ‘The Government, 
finding the land auriferous, declined to give it over 
to Mr. Clark, and a voluminous correspondence has 
ensued, and is even now progressing, between that 
geutleman and the Executive Government. ‘The 
value to Mr. Clarke, had he obtained this section, 
would have been very great, but it would have 
added but little to his almost fabulous wealth.* 
One of his princely territories, the Dowling Forest, 
is away towards the west, and I shall pass another 
on ihe plains to-morrow, on my way to Melbourne, 
containing about one hundred thousand acres of fine 
land, which runs within twenty miles of the metro- 
polis, and the value of which must be very great. 
He ubtained tie first portion of this (thirty thou- 
sand acres), under the old special survey system, 
at the upset price of £1 per acre, and he has pur- 
chased large tracts in addition to this since ; 
indeed he is always buying land about this quarter. 
He has, moreover, a vast amount of property in 
the adjoining colony of Van Dieman’s Land. It is 
said that a large portion of that island belongs to 
him, and his residence is near Hobart ‘Town; but 
he js a member of the Legislative Council of Vic- 
toria, and often resides in Melbourne. 

In traversing the crowded thoroughfares of 


eee 





* Several Australian tourists have published caricatures 
upon this yentleman, I need not say that they possess just 
taficieut truth to make them credible in Britain. Mr. 
Clarke is by uo means either a rude ignoramus, or a seliish 
maser; on the contrary, he has generously assisted many, 
aod is the beau ideal of a rough, jolly, Australian squatter, 


and quite as well edacated as the average of country gentle- 
mea anywhere, 
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AN AFTERNOON ON BALLARAT. 


Any person could build any hut | 
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Ballarat, I was surprised at the vast amount of 
traffic. ‘The hotels and stores were endless, they 
appeared to occupy mile after mile of street, and 
the majority of them seemed to have a fair share of 
patronage. The passenger would here and there 
be inclined to imagine he was in a crowded 
market town in England, instead of a township on 
the Victoria gold fields, which had no existence a 
few years ago, and which had arisen as if by the 
command of an enchanter. The Government 
township, where the land has been sold, and where 
the buildings are mostly of a permanent character, 
is prettily situated on a hill, nearly opposite to the 
old Golden Point. Five or six banking houses are 
here established in excellent buildings. Bath's 
Hotel is one of the largest in Victoria; and in the 
morning, about six of Cobb’s coaches start from it 
for Ararat, Geelong, Melbourne, and other places. 
The town of Ballarat is not supported by the dig- 
gings near it, for unless by skilled labour and ma- 
chinery, no gold is turned out now there. It is 
the centre and emporium of a numbe, of scattered 
fields that feed it and its trade and consequence. 
Around it lie Ararat, Smyth’s Creek, Creswick, 
and a host of smaller places. Rushes take place 
every month to some new spot, and the Ballarat 
stores send branch establishments to them, which, 
of course, assist to keep up the parent warehouses, 
The majority of those new places are quickly 
deserted, and when they have passed their culminat- 
ing point, business begins to disappear, and every 
thing has a depressing appearance. The store- 
keepers are all on the alert to sell off, and depart 
to some more favoured spot ; but no person has 
means or inclination to invest. I may here men- 
tion that some of these rushes have been upon 
private property, aud the diggers have allowed the 
owners fair value. In one case, in Mr. Russell's 
paddock, near the Carnham rush, as high as £37 
per acre was paid; which must be an enormous 
fortune to the fortunate owner, who obtained the 
land at the upset price of £1 peracre. When I 
was at Ballarat, Pheasant Creek and Carngham 
were the favourites. The one was just failing in 
interest, and the other had hardly attained its 
popularity. ‘The only mining operation which gives 
a substantial appearance to a digging, is the deep 
sinking, where steam is used to work the ma- 
chinery; if one of these great undertakings be 
established, a permanent character is at once given 
to the place. ‘I'he most prominent characteristic 
in all gold digging, whether by individual exertion 
or associated enterprise, is the extreme uncertainty 
of the result. In the richest gullies of Forest 
Creek and Bendigo, I have often observed one 


| digging party, or digger, who worked on a claim, 


obtaining no reward for his, or their, herculean 
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exertions; while the next digger might have one 
of the leads run through a corner of his claim, or 
pot, and take out a few hundred pounds worth of 
gold dust. Another might have the lead run 
through the whole claim, and make an enormous 
fortune. Some uncertainty prevails in the deep 
sinkings at Ballarat, Ararat, and elsewhere. The 
leads, or gutters, are exactly of the same character 
in the first formation, or shallow “sinking,” as in 
the very deep sinkings, where the rocks have been 
cut through. In both cases the gold seems to lie 
in beds of former rivulets or water courses, through 
which auriferous soil had been carried by the force 
of the stream, and the gold had been deposited in 
the holes or cavities of these courses, which now 
form the much talked of pockets. My experience 
as a gold digger and observer leads me to think 
that the gold has originally exuded from the quartz 
reefs aud mountain ranges, and been washed down, 
in the course of ages, along the chaunels through 
which the water has passed. The heavy gold 
would be deposited in the level places, where the 
current had slackened its velocity, or where any 
obstruction had presented itself, and the lighter 
gold being carried still farther onwards. All 
experience proves this to be correct, as, when the 
lead takes a quick dip, and where, of course, tlie 
water would have fallen with considerable velocity, 


the lead is utterly worthless; but at the bottom of | 


those descents, and where the lead proceeds along 
a level surface, the rich pocket again begins to 
appear. ‘The gold has originally been in the large 
boulders of quartz in the ranges; the heavy winter 
rains have been washing them away, and drifting 
the decomposed particles along the smail creeks. 
Various contortions of nature have no doubt oc- 
curred, and a second formation of granite,sandstone, 
or slate, has been formed, upon which the very 
same thing has happened. ‘There is, doubtless, 
an inexhaustible store of gold in the quartz reets. 
The machinery for crushing quartz on Ballarat is 
limited, as compared with other diggings; but there 
is one large establishment there, and another at 
Clunes, belonging to the Port Phillip Company, 
where there are enormous kilns for burning the 
quartz, which, after being withdrawn in a fused 
state, is suddenly cooled by cold water, and is then 
calcined, and the gold extracted in the usual 
manner. 

Quartz washing must ultimately come to be the 
great source of our gold production; for the 
alluvial diggings will in time be exhausted, but it 
will be ages before the quartz reefs can be crushed 
into dust, and deprived of the rich ore they are 
so deeply impregnated with; and, in a short time, 
gold will be procured only by the combination of 
skilled labour and capital. Mr. Gabrielli, who 
represents several large capitalists in England, as 
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| tions with a capital of one million sterling, The 








objects of the association will be—to use his own 
words—* to give the miners the opportunity of 
obtaining capital at a moderate interest, to pur. 
chase the cheapest aud most effective machinery 
. . "@?® 

and of prosecuting their work upon the most 
economic principle, and at the same time to secure 
fair remuneration for the use of the capital,” 
The capital of this association he proposes to raise 
in 160,000 shares of £10 each ; but to prevent any 
doubt as to the raising of the money, he under. 
takes, if required, to find the whole amount. Tie 
association will give the digging companies capital 
necessary to work their claims, and receive for this 
aid a fair proportion of the profits. The manner 
in which he proposes to do this, is as follows :-. 
Supposing a company has obtained a grant of land for miniag 
purposes, and that their title to it is indisputable, application 
will be made, properly recommended, to the association, by 
some one representing the holders of the ground, for the 
money required to provide machinery and pay tle working 
men (of the mining company) wages while working the claim, 
The association will then obtain the report of its own agent, 
and inquire as to the best method of working, the machinery 
that would be most suitable, and the amount of capital which 
it would be safe to embark in the speculation. When the 
association has sufficient information to enable it to under. 
stand the case fairly, it will discuss terms with the working 
party through its representative, and, in the first instance, 


| decide upon what shall be the capital of the company, Sap. 


posing that to be £5,000, the amount would be divided into 
500 shares, of £10 each; the working party would then take 
what number of shares it desired, and either pay for them in 
mouey or by labour. When they had taken what they re- 
quired, the association would purchase the remainder. The 
company would then work under the ordinary rules of laboar, 
aud the working shareholders receive wages. The gold,when 
obtained, would be divided into 500 shares, and every person 
in the company would receive as many of those shares of 
gold as he held £10 shares in the company. For example, 
if the working company had kept 250 shares of gold, the 
Victoria Mining Association would purchase the remaining 
250 shares, and the produce of the claim would be divided 
proportionately, the working shareholders receiving one-half, 
and the association the other. It might happen that whilst 
some shareholders could only retain one ur two shares, be- 
cause they neither had the money to purchase more, nor 
could allow their wages to go in payment of them, others 
of the company might be able to let most of their wages 
go to purchase shares in the company; aod Mr. Gabrielli 
proposes that all the companies borrowing from the associa- 
tion shall be so constituted as to allow of this. 

If this gentleman ean carry his plan successfully 
into operation, a very great impetus will be given 
to industry on the various gold tields. | 

At six o'clock, sharp, on the following morning, 
[ was in Cobb’s Telegraph liner, en route for Mel- 
bourne; and starting from the crowd of convey- 
auces, drawn up opposite Bath’s Hotel,we galloped 
off through the township for a couple of miles. 
‘Turning to the left, we passed the celebrated spot 
on which the stockade stood, where the belligerent, 
or insurgent diggers, were atacked by the soldiers, 


and, in a short time, we were threading our way 


i 


tractor, visited Ballarat a short time after my | 
excursion, and he published a proposal for the | short rises, alieruating with vallies, and occasioa- 
organization of a company, to be called “The | ally dead flats, or swamp, displaying dwarfish gum 
Victoria Mining Association,” to commence opera- | or encalyptee, with here and there @ specimen of 


well as Sir Samuel M. Peto, the railway con- | through the intricacies of the Australian forests. 


The first twenty miles of the road was truly bush ; 


a> Ss mm 





the aceacia. There was little to delight the eye 

the trees were unsightly, twisting and turning 
their gnarled limbs in every conceivable shape and 
form ; and what surprised me most was the extreme 
yniformity of the scene. We passed along, leav- 


ing mile after mile behind us, and no person could | 


discover the slightest change in the character of 
the landscape. Heavy rain had been threatened in 
the morning ; but, fortunately, the day cleared up, 
and turned out fine, and helped us to be pleased 
with nature, wild and fantastic as were the features 
bere displayed. 

We reached Ballan—a dull inland township— 
with three inns, and several stores and blacksmiths’ 
forges; and set out thence on our journey across 
the Pentland Hills to Bacchus Marsh. The country 
now opened up into one of those lovely Australian 
landscapes on which the eye rests with indescriba- 
ble pleasure. Far away rose blue ranges with 


(HE SCULPTOR’S FIRST MODEL. 
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| long plains intervening, and the scene was most 
charming and picturesque. The ground rose and 
fell abruptly ; and nature appeared to have striven 
to leave on this landscape nothing for art to do. 
| There were some bold points here and there, pecu- 
| liarly adapted for baronial residences. The time 
| may soon come when each of those lovely spots will 
| have its mansion. 
| We next reached Bacchus Marsh—named after 
the first occupier of the land, under a squatting 
licence. This marsh is of considerable exteut, 
and is beautifully situated in a hollow, encompassed 
by hills. The soil here is most fertile, exceeding 
in quality all I ever saw. The whole spsce is 
| cultivated, and laid out in English-looking farms, 
| We again ascended the steep hills to the east, and 
were soon on the plains ; over which we rode forty 
miles, and entered Melbourne about five o'clock in 
| the afternoon. 








THE SCULPTOR’S FIRST 


We would bid the reader come to a beautiful 
scene in a land abounding with beauties—i. Italy. 
It is a deep valley, surrounded on every side by | 
hills covered with luxuriant vines. Higher up, 
amongst distant mountains that form the back 
ground of the picture, the dark pine rises gracefully 
amongst the rugged peaks and jutting points of 
rocks scattered about in the most fantastic manner. 
Toward the upper end of this valley, the precipices 
narrow, until it becomes a deep ravine. Across 
this chasm, in the rudest manner, from rock to 
rock, is thrown a light wooden bridge, beneath 
which raves incessantly a brawling stream that 
leaps madly from stone to stone into a boiling 
abyss belov—the depth of which is hidden by 
its perpetual vapour and spray. 

Near the spot where the wooden bridge crosses 

the ravine, stood a pretty little chalet of the 
Tyrol—for the scene is in the north of Italy, and 
possesses as much the wild features of the north 
#8 the luxuriance of the south. The cottage had 
a2 overlianging roof and balcony, and the doorway 
Was ornamented with quaint old carvings. The 
casement was diamond-paned, and a number of 
lowers crept around it lovingly, as if in gentle con- | 
lest with the sunlight, as to which of them should | 
oftenest peep at the fairest of its inmates, the peer- 
! + #98 . 
“ss Guilia; but Guilia is from home. At the 
bead of the valley the stream is kept back by a 
circular bed of rock, forming a kind of basin, and | 
thither went Guilia frequently for water, which 
¥as ere as bright as crystal. But Guilia has been | 
“nger than usual at the stream to-day. Hee | 
mother wonders at it, and fears some accident has 


befallen ber. Her fears are at length relieved, for | 
Guilia comes, | 








MODEL. 


“ Well, well, child,’” said the dame, “ you have 
been long enough to-day. Was Mattia, the 
courier, there ?—or probably the ycung goldsmith 
detained thee.” 

“No goldsmith detained me,” said Guilia, 
uneasily. 

“ Did you speak with uo one, child ?’’ 

Guilia hung down her head and blushed deeply. 

“ Guilia,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ I must see for 
myself who it is that engages you so much. I 
fear some scapegrace youth, who will only bring 
you into trouble. You should not treat the gold- 


' smith with disdain, girl; he is rich, and handsome, 


and truly L cannot think it possible for a maiden 
to be loved more than he loves you; yet how dis- 
tant and cold you have lately appeared towards 
him.”’ 

“T do not treat him with disdain, mother; on 
the coutrary, [ have the utmost esteem for him.’’ 

Still, the worthy dame was not quite satisfied. 
Guilia had lately been silent and reserved — had 
often blushed without apparent cause on being 
suddenly interrupted in her reveries—had more 
than once been seen to shed tears on returning 
from the fountain. All tiis had pexplexed the 
mother, who, as is usual with mothers, could see 
farther than her daughter was quite aware of, and 
she said to herself, “I will find out this mystery 
when Guilia least expects it.” 

Not long after au opportunity occurred. Guilia 


went to the stream, and her mother quietly fol- 


lowed, coming upon her unperceived at the head 
of the valley. A narrow pathway led down to the 
stream, between rocks that rose up on either side 
as steep as a wall. Guilia was leaning in a vacant 


manner against one of these ridges, while beside 
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her stood a young man intently gazing upon the | 


lovely girl, and alternately glancing down at a bust 
he had placed upon a jutting point of rock. 

There was no mistaking the original of this bust. 
The beautiful forehead ; the exquisite shaped nose, 
mouth, and chin ; the perfect contour of the fea- 
tures gencrally ; aud the easy manner in which the 
heed rose, as it were, from the shoulders of the 
figure, told plainly enough that Guilia was here 
represented. The young girl was glancing at her 
second self almost with wonder, while the gratified 
sculptor could not entirely keep down a little self- 
complacency. ‘The youthful pair seemed so lost to 
everything around them that Guilia’s mother crept 
near enough to hear every word they uttered. 

“You see the admiration with which I gaze upon 
this figure,’’ said the sculptor. 

“Certainly,” replied Guilia, “ nor can I wonder 
at the pleasure the labour gives you, when the 
chisel follows so readily the impulse of its master.” 

“The mere labour in which I have beeu en- 
gaged is not unpleasing,” said the sculptor, 
“when the subject resembles the dream of the 
imagination; but there is a gratification here that 
art alone could never have given me.” 

Guilia was evidently moved, but did not reply. 

“May I not tell you in plainer terms?’ the 
sculptor continued. 

‘*No! no, indeed,” said Guilia. 

“Why not, maiden? What wrong can it be 
to express innocent feeling, or,” said he, passiou- 
ately, ‘to whisper a first affection ?” 

‘Say no more, Signor, I beseech thee,” said 
Guilia. “My hand is already promised. My 
parents are poor, and look forward to my advance- 
ment in life by marriage. My future husband is 
both wealthy and amiable, and bestows on me far 
greater affection than I deserve.” 

QO, why this sacrifice? The day may come— 
nay, it must come—whien my name will resound 
beyond this quiet valley, when nobles and princes 
will shake me by the hand, and wealth flow upon 
tein abundance. <A few short years, sweet Guilia, 
and your parenfs might be blessed with a wealthier 
son in law than they dream of now.” 

“© It cannot be,” said Guilia. Indeed, I wonder 
what spell your words have had to hinder me thus 
much in the path of duty.’ 

“Of duty, Guilia!” Then you do not love this 
man?" 

“IT respect, esteem him, and shall in time, no 
doubt, love him, as he is worthy of being loved. 
Had I been free to choose, or had I known you 
earlier, I will not say my heart had not been yours. 
Farewell, we must not meet again; may your 
dreams of fame be realised.” 

It was in vain the sculptor would have argued 
with her. The maiden was gone. 

He stopped, lifted the bust on which so much 
labour lad been spent, and covered it with kisses 
miugled with tears, then strode mournfully through 
the valley to the cottage of a shepherd. 











hi THE SCULPTOR’S TIRST MODFL. 


The shepherd was ignorant of even his tenant's 
name. The sculptor, when taking up his residence 
there, had given as a reason for living in such a 
remote spot the vicinity of a marble quarry, and 
consequent cheapness of the material of his art 
It was the shepherd who had first told him of the 
extraordinary beauty of Guilia. Thus the sculptor 
attracted at first by art, had fallen a victim to the 
greater seductions of nature. 

Returning to the cottage, his first care was to 
deposit the bust in a place of safety, in the litt}. 
room where he slept. As he retired to rest the 
light fell upon the lovely features, and it seemed 
to him as a guardian angel who would watch over 
his slumbers. 

“ Yes, sweet saint!” he murmured, “al] my 
hopes of fame, all my artistic aspirations, are for 
evermore mingled with thy image.” 

Guilia’s mother had gone away as quietly as she 
came. Satisfied with her daughter’s firmness, she 
had foreborne to interrupt the scene we have de- 
scribed, but she said to herself,  Guilia must no 
longer meet this young dreamer; though ’twas 
beautiful, indeed, and the young man seems to have 
extraordinary talent. But I know the world,” 
thought the old lady; “let him struggle, let him 
hope, let him labour—he will not be the first man 
of genius who has lived in poverty and died in ob. 
scurity.”’ 

So time passed on, and the sculptor left the 
valley. The time also drew near for the goldsmith 
to claim his bride. Guilia thought of the sculptor, 
and was not quite so cheerful or gay as he could 
have wished; but he loved her truly, and doubted 
not that in time his affection would be returned 
with equal warmth. 


It is a few years later. 

Signor Barani, a wealthy Italian, has brought 
his beautiful wife on a pleasure tour. They have 
come to reside for some time in Paris. There was 
at this time an exhibition of works of art in Paris, 
and Barani, who inherited the natural feeling of 
his countrymen for art, went to view it. They 
had paraded about the exhibition-rooms for some 
time, when they were met by a friend who strongly 
advised them to see a sculpture which was pro- 
nounced by all to be a masterpiece. . 

One figure, indeed,’’ said their friend, “is not 
to be surpassed for loveliness; and, strangely 
enough,” he added, “ it strongly resembles Madame 
Barani.” 

They went to sce this extraordinary work of 
art, and Madame Barani turned towards the object 
of their friend’s admiration. A host of recollee- 
tions floated over her mind ina moment. The 
picturesque vailey, the wooden bridge, the little 
cottage, the fountaiv, the enthusiastic young 
sculptor—it was the same form and features that 
had been carved by the unknown seul ptor—she 


herself had been bis model! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE FLOATING-FORT OF PACKNAM. 
We had been nearly a week at anchor outside 
of the bar before the necessary permit was 
obtained, and the pilot came to conduct us 
safely into the entrance of the river. He was 
not a very bright character, this said pilot, 
if we are to take him as a fair sample of his 
calling, for notwithstanding his acquaintance 
with ‘the tide, and every “‘Ieoh of the shoal 
which lies off the mouth of the Menam, we 
had barely proceeded half-a-mile when he ran 


ys high and dry upon the shallowest part of 


the bank. The ebb and flow of the tide in 
the bay off the river is very considerable, and 
very rem arkable: when the tide is flowing 
out from the river, and at its highest, the 
water in the bay, at a distance of three miles 
fom the river mouth, is perfectly sweet and 
drinkable: but when the tide is flowing in 
fom seawards, then the waters of the river 
for a considerable distance, even up to the 
capital, become salt and unpalateable for 
hours. As the tide receded from the bar the 
vessel settied fairly into the sand, and we had 
the poor satisfaction of knowing that we 
thould stick there until the neap tides — 
us off, and these neap tides the wretch of : 
pilot prognosticated would not occur for some 
Cbety -eight hours or more, when the imoon 
would be at her full. A wretched life he had 
of it, that miserable Siamese pilot, during this 
interval, not more wretched however than 
ourselves, though we did wreak our sufferings 
upon his offending head. As the waters de- 
creased off the shoal, so the ship began gradu- 
ally to tilt over on one side, an al: irining sign, 
to guard from the results of which, no pre- 
autions had been taken; the consequence 
Was Immense damage amongst ¢1 rockery and 
other brittle wares: chairs, tables, and boxes 
sroke loose, and slid over to one side, and in 
‘ke course of a few hours it was impossible 
r any man on board to keep his footing on 
“ex, for the vessel was fairly on her beam 
nds, ilalt-a- mile from us was another ship, 
the * Kusrovie”’ in precisely the same predi- 
‘fament. We had nothing left but to take 
‘uge on the outer bulw arke of the uppermost 
“de of the vessel, as these were almost as bad 
the decks by the time the tide had entire ly 


ADVENTURE 


reoeded. Then vgie presented itself to our | 


, tee, a scene as smart and amusing, as it 
“wed exciting ae profitable to all hands. 
.© Water had entirely disappeared from off 
= har, and between the two vessels there 
“ended one long and uninterrupted tongue 


tute an exquisite tableau. 


AND TRAVEL. 


of sand in many places iully fifty yards wide. 
Stranded on this shoal, apparently as much to 
their own astonishment as our own, were 
shoals of various fishes of different qualities, 
from the delicious pomphret to the smaller 
and more insignificant fry, besides innumera- 
ble prawns and just a few crabs, these latter 

however being evidently at home and habitu- 
ated to retreat to their sub-marine villas on 
the slightest approach of danger. In the 
clear sunlight of the afternoon the silvery 
backs and fins of these fish shone lke sil- 
ver as they flounced and fluttered in the last 


agonies of death. Simultaneously from both 


vessels a descent was made for the purpose of 


prey, armed with baskets or buckets, helter- 
skelter, we slid over the vessel's side, and 


traversed that new-found land in search of 


spoil, which was gathered to the heart's con- 
tent of every soul on board. After so long a 
confinement on board, this unexpected recre- 
ation and promenade was really so agreeable 
that all hands indulged in childish sports ; in 
chasing crabs or one another, until the speedy 
return of the water, and the warning voice of 
the pilot urged us to make a speedy retreat 
to our respective vessels, and we had_ barely 
clambered up into shelter before the sea 
rapidly flowed over the bank again, and the 
vessels began to right. ‘This continued for 
two days and two nights. On the morning 
of the third ‘the water rose sufficiently high 
to float us off the shoal, and the wind proving 
favorable we were soon in the deep channel 
off the entrance of the Menam, and in half- 
an-hour afterwards cast anchor off the fort 
and town of Packnam. 

However doleful and dreary the scenery 
may have appeared from outside, the prospect 
changed marvellously the moment the vessel 
slid into smooth water, and so urged rapidly 
on by wind and tide, turned the first point 
that excluded the bay from view, and opened 
out the inland panorama of Siam. ‘The town 
of Packnam itself, even from the river, had 
not a very prepossessing appearance; the 
handsome tower of its * Watt’ or temple 
however, rising from amongst imdescribably 
rich foliage of twenty different kinds of fruit 
trees, the dim and distant hills of Cambogia 
behind standing out in bold relief against the 
cloudless blue sky: these combined to consti- 
On cither side, 


bristling with fine-looking cannon were some 


fortifications of very ane tent date, and in 

a very dilapidated condition: the farce of 

their construction was, that owins to the ner- 
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rowness of the river hereabouts they must 
inevitably have proved as destructive to each 
other, as they ever would have been to any foe. 
In the centre of the river moreover, and just 
between these two batteries, there arose in 
the base of a small island as vretty a little 
miniature of a fortification as any toy ever 
represented: it boasted of six guns, brass, of 
small calibre; a handsome minaret or tower 
in the centre, and a profusion of pomegranate 
trees, which contrasted pleasantly with the 
white-washed walls of the fortifications: here 
resided a solitary Siamese, the commandant, 
whose best security in the event of invasion 
would undoubtedly have been his small canoe, 
in which he could paddle out of reach of 
harm in a few minutes. He was something 
in the same position as the midshipman that 
cruized about in the model frigate on the Ser- 
pentine, yet I firmly believe that the Siamese 
as well as himself, believed that foreigners 
were dreadfully impressed with this overpow- 
ering display, and that this, in conjunction 
with a chain-cable, to be stretched across 
from shore to shore in case of emergency, 
saved the country from the ever-grasping 
clutches of the British. 

We landed to pay our respects to his excel- 
lency the governor, the pilot undertaking to es- 
cort us to this great man’s residence. Of a truth 
we required his services here ashore almost 
us much as we did on the water. We found 
the whole place to consist of one sea of mud 
and abomination, amongst which sported and 
besported themselves, some of the most hide- 
ous and dirtiest brats I think I have ever set 
eyes upon: wallowing in the same ungemal 
clement were pigs innumerable, and countless 
scores of fat-looking ducks; to get to the 
palace more conveniently, a few piles had 
been driven into the ground, over which a foot- 
path was constructed just wide enough to 
admit of two passing without resorting to the 
alarming alternative practised by the polite 
goats of fabulous notoriety, of Jumping over 
one another's heads: a feat wluich would have 
required a steady cye and steadier limbs, to 


prevent one’s being precipitated into the | 


slough of despair on either side. ‘To add to 
the awkwardness of our position, the day be- 
ing remarkably warm, we had come out in 
spotless white from head to foot, with pumps 
and silk stockings, the latter sadly soiled be- 
fore we had proceeded many yards, by the 
flutterings and splattering of ducks, above 
alluded to. 

Finally however we reached ground a little 
more clevated, and a little firmer under foot: 
here the village commenced, consisting of 
some fifty miserable-looking hovels hoisted up 
high in the air upon four poles and with a 
common wooden ladder, almost invariably 
placed outside, leading upstairs: this p: actice 
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is owing to the great reluctance the 


} Siamese 
evince to passing under a place occupied by 


any one. It is only the lowest menjals that 
will consent to enter a down stair room whiles 
the upper story is inhabited, and they * Sag 
fore make their entrance and exit by ladde: 
placed from without. Round about the goy. 
ernor’s house were assembled many of the 
villagers, Siamese men and women, priests 
merchants, fishers, and tradesmen: such ps 


iders 


as 


are to be met with over any other part ef 
° ’ i 


Siam, and wherefore the description of whom 
will suffice to give ample idea of the genus 
Siamese, masculine and feminine. The wo. 
men, even the youngest and handsomest jp 
stature, were without exception, the ugliest 
human specimens mortal ever encountered, 
Short in stature, and generally sturdy, theiy 


clothing consisted of a loose blue petticoat of 


coarse material, which descended very litt), 
below the knee. ‘The rest of the body was 
naked, with the exception of a loose white 
rag thrown sideways across the shoulders, 


Their features were a strange admixture of 


the Malay, the Chinese, and the Burman, they 
had high and prominent cheek-bones, square 
noses, wide lips, and small piercing Chinese 
eyes, their forcheads were generally low and 
narrow, whilst to complete the picture, to 
outrage nature even in its strangest vagaries, 
they added to their ugliness not a little by 
keeping their teeth dyed a jet black, and their 
heads closely shaven save only just a tuft over 
the centre of the forehead, which was kept 
brushed up as stiff'as a cock’s comb, and gave 
many of them the appearance of some strange 


bird not very unsimilar to the “ Hoopo” of 


the Mediterranean, and the East Indies. 
The men did not indulge in the luxury of 
dyeing their teeth with beetle-nut. and upon 
the whole (‘the sex being taken into consider- 
ation) were by far the better looking and 
sufferable of the two. There was little or 
nothing to distinguish the different grades be- 
fore us, with the exception only of the talo- 
pians or priests, one of the most rascally and 
undoubtedly the idlest class in Siam, who 
exist, to a measure, upon the compulsory 
charity of the natives. ‘These vagabonds ar 
clad in bright yellow from head to foot. the 
colour usually used by vessels, ete., to indicate 
the existence of direful epidemic, such as 
plague for instance on board, and a most ap- 
propriate one for these talopians, who, of 3 
truth, are the very plague and pestilence of 
Siam. These gentlemen treated us with th 
utmost scorn and derision as we waited awh 
under a shady tree until his excellency 
prepared to overwhelmn us with his presen 
In the interval we suggested to our guide tT 
a visit to the neighbouring Watt would I] rov' 
an agrecable entre temps, but this, owing t° 
the bigotry of the talopians about him, was ne 





tobe accomplished. They were at that very 
goment writhing under the lash from a severe 

nalty inflicted upon some of their brethren 
who had committed a serious and unprovoked 
gssault on some British subjects who had 
quntered into the precincts of the com- 

und attached to the Watt for the purpose 
of shooting wild pigeons, an action which so 
exasperated the king that he caused the ring- 
leaders to be severely chastised, and then sen- 
renced them to cut grass for the white elephants 
at Bangkok, for the remainder of their lives, 
an ignoble fate, which had cast discredit upon 
the whole fraternity connected with the Watt 
at Packnam. 

We found the governor a bloated good na- 
wed looking old man somewhere between 
fifty and sixty years of age and almost in 
pimeval costume, but then the weather 
was hot and he indulged in certain strong 
beverages which doubtless inclined him to 
discard ** Diplomatic Coats.’ The reception 


hall was about the most miserable affair of 


the kind I have ever met with elsewhere in 
the East, and I am sure some in Turkey 
would hardly bare comparison. The boarded 
oor was not only nude of carpet but thick 
with dirt and dust, there were a few ricketty 
cane bottomed chairs for our especial accom- 
modation, whilst the governor himself was 
vated upon a couple of musty looking old 
cushions which courted not nearer inspection. 
Behind him was a blue curtain suspended 
across the room with as many peep holes as 
‘aay stage curtain, and through these were 
peeping at us his numerous Wives and the 
other female members of his household. Not 
venturing much farther than the door of en- 
trance, and there cringing in abject humili- 
ation on the floor, remained the pilot and such 
of the other villagers as had accompanied us 
into the august presence of his excellency, 
aud ever and anon, as some command was 
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issued by the great man, either to supply us 
with tea or other refreshment, one or the 
other of these prostrate Siamese would crawl 
backwards out of the room until his head sud- 
denly disappeared from the doorway, and he 
made a most marvellously safe exit a feat 
acquired from long practice I presume) down 
the ricketty and dangerous ladder outside. 
This is one of the most remarkable and _piti- 
able features in Siam, the abject servility 
with which like a flight of steps one class re- 
gards another, from the king down to the 
poorest peasant. 

Our interview was not of a very long dura- 
tion. His excellency grew sleepy and wearied, 
and we ourselves were delighted to escape 
from being bound with his numerous and fri- 
volous questions. We retraced our steps to 
the water edge and thence on board, accom- 
panied by basket loads of poultry, fruit and 
vegetables, the free-will offering of the go- 
vernor, and a delightful relish after the salt 
drinks and other abominations endured during 
the voyage, and in return for which was sent 
his excellency a dozen bottles of such stutt as 
we knew well would gladden his heart and 
inake it merry and joyous withal. 

The tide was against us until close upon 
night-fall, the navigation however was free 
from all danger, and as it served in our favour 
and the wind blew gently off the shore we 
Weighed and stood up the river; lighted by 
a moon near its full, lighted by countless 
bright stars, lighted by countless myriads of 
fire-flies, whose light fluctuated and came 
again as they waved to and fro amidst the 
mangrove bushes along the shore; not a sound 
save the rippling of the waters or the sighing 
of the breeze to break through the spell of 
intense silence that reigned around, or detract 
aught from the magnificent moonlight and 
ever-changing panorama. 


WOMAN AND WOMANKIND. 
No. VIII. 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS., 


Tae Schoolmistress is an important item in 2 nonentity, and a cipher in the chronicled 
he female dispensation, and may be looked population of the city. 


®as the full blown blossom, while the Go- 
‘e™ess is but the bud. 


he schoolmistress is an important person- importance. 


The schoolmistress is the child of the go- 
verness, and the child exceeds the parent in 
The governess need be but a 


‘te: a householder, and a ratepayer: she has lexicon of knowledge: the schoolmistress 
“address, is an acknowledged member of must not only be a lexicon, but a model of 
“* community, being entitled to a line in the domestic life, a pattern of propriety and a 
“eetory, while the mere governess remains marvel of perfection in every respect. 
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The schoolmistress has no easy task to per- 
form ; there is a heavy responsibility attached 
to her position, resulting from the influence 
which she must have over the mind of the 
pupil. And an analysis of the subject proves 
this. 

A child is sent from home to a boarding 
school and placed entirely under the care of 
some woman who is willing for the consider- 
ation of acertain sumin £ sd. to take charge 
of her, every action of that child's life comes 
under the supervision of the schoolmistress, 
who in fact now stands in the position of a 
mother to those under her care. She it is who 
gives the bias to the mind: who instils or at 
any rate fosters tastes: who directs the future 
pursuits, and indirectly moulds the future life. 
Hence the extreme importance of her posi- 
tion, and hence the necessity while boarding 
schools exist, and that in all probability will 
be as long as children exist, of having these 
establishments conducted by women worthy 
of the office. No matter whether the fee be 
one hundred pounds or twenty pounds per 
annum, the respectability is the same. Eliza- 
beth Stubbs, the daughter of the baker, is 
worth as much care and attention and thought, 
considered in the light of a human creature, 


with an immortal soul, as any lady of the land, | 
and the schoolmistress who keeps an estab- | 


lishment for such young persons, merely on 
the score of making a living for herself, 
and neglects either their moral or physical 
culture, is as unjust a steward as the school- 
mistress of higher degree who takes her hun- 
dreds and expends but a quarter of the sum in 
the education of the demoiselles under her 
roof. 

There are advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages in ascholastic education. The discipline 
of a school is a salutary system of self-sacrifice. 

A girl must forget self at school or she will 
have the whole array of scholars on her bo- 
dily, and the schoolmistress must forget self 
also, or she will have scholars, mistresses, 
masters, and all down on her. It is a weary 
life often misdirected. Some schoolmistresses 
think more of their half-yearly bills and half- 
yearly displays than they do of making young 
girls, or trying to make them useful members 
of socicty, and parents gcnerally think more 
of the former; so these schoolmistresses are 
not so much to blame after all. 

‘Another advantage of a scholastic life is 
that it brings a child early into contact with 
a diversity of character. That may be pre- 
eminently uselul as a prelude to an introdue- 
tion into the world. But there is an evil also 
resulting from this; bad associates are found, 
evil thoughts and principles are suggested by 
those associates, and the seed of much future 
mischief sown, nor can the schoolmistress en- 
tirely guard against this. In the hours of 
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‘relaxation the pupils to a certain extent must 


be left to themselves, and then the Mischief jg 
done: teachers may be left with them but 
they will not be able to watch every word 
nor is it desirable they should do it: ‘the ¢ 
ionage would produce a deceitful tury of 
mind. All the schoolmistress can do jx he 
imbue the child or girl, as the case may hy 
with a clear sense of right and wrong and ip. 
stil into her mind a feeling of the deep re. 
sponsibility and earnest purpose of her ]ife. 

Yet there are schoolmistreses, and plenty 
of them too, who never look on their vocation 
in this light. Pre-eminently is this the caso 
in those cheap semi-genteel affairs where girs 
are taken in and ruined, literally ruined for 
the station in which they are born. Now as 
an example: In one of the countries of Eng. 
land, no matter which, a school was opened 
under circumstances of a peculiarly favorable 
nature, at least, as far as the proprietress was 
concerned. This lady had lived as governess 
in a wealthy family, in the neighbourhood, 
and from that circumstance she might be sup- 
posed to have gained influential friends, 

She had not large means, and therefore she 
could not take an expensive house, and as a 
result she could not open an expensive school. 

She was compelled to begin in a very hum- 
ble manner, and if she had been a sensible 
woman (which she was not) she might have 
done very well, but unfortunatly she was lit- 
tle better than an idiot and conducted her 
establishment on idiotic principles. 

Her terms were very low, and so they should 
have been to suit the class of people from 
whom her scholars were drawn, but there was 
a strange incongruity between the domestic 
habits and intellectual pursuits of her pupils 
when in their own houses and the education 
which she professed to give them when they 
were with her. 

Among her scholars were two or three good 
stout girls—buxom lasses, with substantial 
limbs and rosy cheeks, their friends were 
wealthy farmers in the neighbourhood, who 
were silly enough to want the distinction of 
sending their daughters to Miss B.’s * genteel 
academy.” Now these girls learnt music, sing: 
ing, dancing. (the best accomplishment of the 
three as being an healthy exercise, French, 
and several other things of which there 1s 
not the most remote chance of their ever ma- 
king any use, while the more solid parts of 
education were entirely neglected. A synop- 
sis of the Grecian History was finished by one 
of these girls, Rome was gone through by 
another. Both were completed under the su- 
pervision of Miss B., without the slightest ¢x- 
ercise of thought on the part of the pupil. 

“ Read the first chapter!’ said the school- 
mistress to the victim of Rome, “ and then take 
down the heads of the exercise you are about 
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THE 


’ The mind of the farmer's daughter 


to write.’ 
wandered to the heads of her father’s cattle, 


and she naturally decided that she would 


much rather have written down them, than 
the heads of the first chapter of Roman His- 
tory. “* Now,’ said Miss B., * don’t you know 
how to begin!” 

“No,” answered the pupil. 

« Then I will tell you,”’ replied Miss B. 


« Say that Romulus founded Rome, and 
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} 


then go on and add any thing of note you 


may find i in the chapter.” 

At the end of the half year, the girl had an 
immense amount of writing dno. not one 
word of which did she understand; she had 
mislearnt and could mispronounce a certain 
quantity of French, and perhaps another con- 
tinental language, but not one idea had she 


not be protitable guides for the young. There 
is a visible deficiency of common sense in it 
which gives buta sorry promise of wisdom 
in the whole character, and wisdom is the 
first essential in those who have the conduct 
of the young. 

As long as a schoolmistress trains the me- 
mory, she fancies she has done her duty. Tasks 
for the memory, calisthenics and backboards, 
or dumb-bells rather, for in these days of edu- 

cational LM proy ement backboards are dis- 
carded. ‘Ihis is the present routine of scho- 


_lastic discipline; thence the uneducated set of 
women we mect: women who come to a stop- 


gained w Lich Ww vould be of use to her in after 


life, or fit her for the station she was born to 
occupy. 

The upper classes of society who can attord 
to give ‘ their daughters an expensive education, 

must have them taught accomplishments which 
are common in the class with which they mix, 
and such accomplishments, and acquirements 
in first-rate scholastic establishments 
quite consistent, but in the little places, 
where girls learn nothing but to live above 
their station, and in w vhich pretension is 
taught more successfully than anything else, 
certain accomplishments, as they are called, 
are not only useless but positively prejudicial, 
inthe first place taking up the time which 
may be more profitably ‘employed, and in the 
second fostering notions which cannot consis- 
tently be gratified. 

The station for which a girl is intended is 
scarcely taken into nese. 
her education, and many schoolmistresses are 
so devoid of common sense that they never 
give this subject their serious consideration, 
the common demand excuses this tendency in 
part, and compels the schoolmistress to teach 
children everything they do not require. An- 
cient lore is ¢1 rammed into the brain, the ori- 
min of Greece, Rome, and other countries of 
more ancient date taught, while the events of 
the last fifty or a hundred years are totally 
neglected. The consequence of this is appa- 
rent. ‘he middling classes do not generally 
bold eloquent discourses on the remote chro- 
nicles of distant lands, neither do they care 
very much to converse in French, Italian or 
German; yet these middling class schools, 
make such studies first in importance, and 
any a girl whose handwriting would disgrace 
her mother’s butcher’s bills, and whose arith- 
Metical ignorance might ruin the man who 
chanced to marr ry her, prides herself on her 
€ttensive acquaintance with ancient history, 
and her correct pronunciation of foreign lan- 
sages, Ladies who can uphold this system will 


in the style of 


gate before they have conversed for tive mi- 
4 utes, and who have gained nothing of the 
useful to compensate for their deficiency in 
the ornamental. 

‘The influcnce of aschoolmistress is incaleu- 
lable. She sows seed which will spring up 
‘and bear fruit in many a future year. The 
children she educates will in all probability 


rear children of their own, who will be educa- 
ted in the same principles as the mother, and 


are | 
school. 


under the same fatal system of error. 
Hundreds of girls can trace the follies of 
their life to the influence of the boarding 
An instance of this occurred in an 
establishment in the south of England. 
Numberless cases of a similar nature have no 
doubt taken place elsewhere, but that one 
mentioned will sufhiciently exemplify the evil 
of a misdirected school life. ‘The establish- 


ment in question was directed by a woman 


whose sinful negligence was only equalled by 
her folly. Vain, inconsiderate, and selfish, she 
entertained not the least thought of the re- 
sponsibility of her situation, but looked on 
her pupils as a fruitful source of income, but 
encumbrances in her path, creatures to be 
crammed with lessons in the morning, and 
sent off to bed in the evening after a second 
cramming of bread and butter for tea, and a 
re spectable amount of * prayers’’ by way of 
supper. 

The lady herself was fond of * society” as 
she called it, perhaps she entertained matri- 
monial thoughts, but whether that or not, she 
held her evening social mecting, inviting the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood to attend 
them. ‘The elder girls and teachers decked 
in white muslin (pre-eminently scbool girl's 
costumes) were on these very frequent occasi- 
ons admitted to the drawing room to entertain 
the friends of this most unworthy school- 
mistress. 

It was grand fun for the young men of the 
neighbouring village to spend their evenings 
with a pretty clique of school girls, and if 
the schoolmistress herself could not see that it 
was unadvisable, these gentlemen would not 
be expected to think for her. Besides it was 
a good thing for them: had they not been in 
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the societv of these young girls they would 
most likely have spent their time less inno- 
cently, therefore it was a very good thing for 
them—and argued perhaps good taste in one 
respect, although it would have been a proof 
of far better had they declined; and stated 
as their reason, that a lady’s school was no 
fitting receptacle for young, and in some in- 
stances fascinating men. 

However they did not do this, they aceept- 
ed the amusement which was offered to them 
and perhaps gained a little more than was 
intended, by abusing the foolish woman who 
was sacrificing those under her care to her 
own insensate folly. 

And to the girls themselves this was a 
pleasant life. Young people like change— 
they dislike the monotony of study. The 
evenings seemed very pleasant in that house, 
but the retrospect of them was not so pleasant 
as the reality appeared to be, for a creeping 
consciousness stole over the minds of the more 
sensible of the girls that the late hours which 
these evening parties induced, were inimical 
to the morning study, and the distraction of 
thought which accompanied them prevented, 
or at any rate rendered distasteful, application 
to what should have been the business of the 
day. 

‘*T consider it advisable for ladies to know 
how to conduct themselves towards gentle- 
men!” said this preceptress when an expos- 
tulation on the admission of gentlemen was 
offered. ‘* They must be taught how to con- 
duct themselves towards gentlemen.” 


It was a novel idea, certainly not included | 


in the terms. Had the parents required that 
item, no doubt it would have been entered in 
the prospectus, and put down at two guineas, 
or one guinea per quarter, like music or danc- 
ing. ’ 
therefore it may fairly be concluded that 
parents did not require it, and therefore the 
governess need not have provided tuition of 
that kind. It was a most unadvisable gratuity, 
and one for which the parents certainly did 
not thank her. 

She did not certainly seck their thanks : 
she acted for her own pleasure, and what 
was her reward? utter ruin in a pecu- 
niary point of view to herself, partial if not 
utter ruin to one (if not more) of the young 
people who were under her care. One girl, 
the daughter of a country tradesman, unac- 
customed to the society of men in the position 
of those she met in “her school’? became 
dissatisfied with her father’s associates and 


friends, she was the victim of the error of her 
scholastic career, and the life of misery which 
ensued was the direct result of the unpardon- 
able folly of her extraordinary preceptress. 

If schoolmistresses would remember that 
the training of the character should be their 


But there was no entry of the kind. and | 
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principal object, and that they are required 
to give an impetus to the mind in the right 
direction, education would not be the farce j¢ 
only too frequently is at present. 

But here again cemes in the absurd cyp. 
position that girls are to be “finished” a 
school. Finished in the first sixteen oy 
eighteen years of their life, one half of which 
time is occupied in infancy or childhood. 
That idea must be bundled out of the mind 
of every schoolmistress in the land, before any 
improvement can be made in the present 
educational system. 

The Ladies Colleges, commenced within the 
last few years, appear to be conducted on 
more sensible principles. Their object 
seems to be to provide an opportunity 
of learning for those who are disposed to 
avail themselves of it. Certain lessons are 
given at stated times. The preparations for 
those lessons is left, as it should be, to the 
pupils themselves. If their taste runs in any 
particular direction it can be improved ; and 
the very moderate charge at which masters 
can be provided in these colleges, makes the 
cultivation of the talents which the various 
members of a family may possess an easy 
matter. P 

But these colleges bid fair to annihilate the 
old term of *‘ Schoolmistress ;’’ perhaps that 
is a growing absurdity of the age—a very 
harmless one howeyer, involving nothing 
more than a change of name. The school- 
mistress of the ladies’ college, is no * school- 
mistress”? but a “lady principal.’ These 
ladies’ principals — the flowers of  school- 
mistresses—are often grand people in their 
way. <A “schoolmistress ”’ is a very humble 
valling, connected with deal forms and deal! 
tables, and bread-and-butter, and millstone 
pudding! buta lady-principal isa “lady” of a 
different degree, redolent of ‘ Euclid’ and 
‘Terms ”’ and College, and every thing else ; 
clever, and blue-stocking, and orthodox. 

The lady-principal is the Mammoth among 
schoolmistresses, the topmost branch of the 
tree of governess; the highest stone of the 
pillar of teacher—the crowning cupola of the 
column of education. 

And after all perhaps the name may not be 
a bad one—perhaps it may be better for esta- 
blishments of that class than the old term ot 
schoolmistress. The “ lady-principal” does 
not hold precisely the position of the school- 
mistress. She is not so much the mistress of 
the school, as the principal directress of the 
whole establishment, and therefore the “ lady- 
principal” or * principal-lady”” 1s no map- 
plicable term. 

But by whatever name the woman who 
holds the position of educational directress 
may be known, her duty and utility remaim 
the same. At least her duty remains the 
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same, and her utility must be the result o7 
the conscientious discharge of that duty. 

It is a lamentable fact, that schoolmistresses 

nerally consider their vocation an irksome 
gue. Now Dr. Arnold, the good master of 
Rugby School, laid it down as a rule, that no 
instructor or instructress of youth can do his 
or her duty properly while it is regarded as a 
mere task. The Doctor was right; yet under 
existing regulations school discipline is a 
wearisome life, defeating its own aim, and 
roducing a distaste for intellectual pursuits 
instead of leading to them. 

The very name of “school” is an abomi- 
nation to a girl, associated in her mind with 
tearsand sighsand misery. Yet all this might 
he remedied. The schoolmistress need not be 
a harsh splenetic being, a mere human ram- 
rod to cram the charge of learning into the 
miserable victim’s mind; but schoolmistresses 
generally appear in this character. Hence 
are they bugbears, and nothing better to their 
pupils, and society at large. If schoolmistresses 
could only be persuaded that their vocation 
lay in moulding the mind, instead of making 
and perfecting it, much mischief would be 
avoided, but they will try to do too much, and 
therefore fail to do enough, or what they 
might do if they restricted their efforts within 
proper bounds. 

If the early education of a girl be made a 
nuisance she can only be expected to give it 
up as soonas she gets the reins of government 
into her own hands, but if on the contrary it 
becomes a delight and a pleasure, then in 
after life intellectual pursuits will be the relax- 


ation from the necessary toil and burthen of 


domestic care, and that this is desirable daily 
experience proves. ‘The mind is never at a 
stand still. Kither it improves or degenerates ; 
The wearisome toil of education, where it is 
atoil, must do harm. Fatigue to the mind is 
as prejudicial as fatigue to the body, and can 
only weaken ; over tax the one and you injure ; 
the same rule holds good with the other. As 
long as schoolmistresses will insist on the sla- 
very of hour after hour of study, so long shall 
we have women who look on education as a 
bore to be dropped as speedily as possible. 

Another mistake schoolmistresses make is 
trying to be something other than they are. 
Many of them are not natural in their habits 
and pretensions. A schoolmistress tries to 
seem clever,—she thinks it pays and looks well, 
thai is all a mistake: base metal never passes 
for the current coin of the realm, and if an 
ignorant woman tries to appear a clever one, 
the cheat is sure to be discovered. 

Others affect a certain code of morals and 
opinions—perhaps they believe them: but in 
many cases that is doubtful. 

The lady who considered that the society 
of gentlemen in the evening was an adyant- 
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age to her girls, talked remarkably well on 
morality and moral deportment, but her 
practice and her preaching were at variance, 
and therefore the latter, being the more ascetic 
of the two, displeased the pupils, and was re- 
jected by them, while they only too easily 
agreed in the former. 

The schoolmistress has a difficult position 
—far more so than the governess. Her anx- 
ieties and responsibilities are greater, and she 
has to cast them all aside and preserve an 
equable temperament towards her pupils. 
No matter how ruinous her money matters 
are becoming, no matter what other sharp 
care she may have, all must be concealed, 
and the daily routine be performed with an 
unruffled brow. 

The schoolmistress has independence it is 
true: at least she is not at the beck and con- 
trol of any one woman less educated than 
herself, as the poor governess may be, but 
then she has the whims and fancies of a mul- 
titude of mothers to put up with, whereas the 
governess deals but with one. 

Then again, the diversity of dispositions 
met with in a school, each perhaps requiring 
a different discipline, would need a Minerva 
to control and manage. ‘The home influence 
too may be adverse to the schoolinistress, and 
that makes her task much harder. She is 
very often just a carping point for vulgar 
mothers and impertinent daughters to vent 
their spleen upon. Perhaps there may be 
reason for complaint, but frequently com- 
plaints are made without any reason at all. 
Yet a schoolmistress’s life might be a very 
happy one under prosperous circumstances. 
Surrounded with young and loving hearts, 
directing the minds of their owners to high 
and ennobling thoughts, the schoolmistress 
might find happiness in her vocation, and a 
reward in the esteem and affection of her 
pupils, and there are many who do this, but 
generally speaking they are well educated 
women, who are appreciated as they deserve. 
They do not belong to the class of “cheap 
schools and schoolmistresses.”’ 

There are establishments, and plenty of 
them too, where education, board, and lodg- 
ing are offered for twenty pounds per annum. 
Now the style of education must be apparent 
to every one. ‘The mere board and lodging, 
if it be any way decent, will cost, or should 
cost all the twenty pounds, in which case 
nothing would be left for education. It is 
customary at such schools to hire teachers at 
a corresponding rate of payment to that re- 
ceived by the mistress for each pupil. And 
these teachers are expected to be up early and 
late with the pupils. They must undertake to 
drill them into the rudiments of an English 
education, and not unfrequently French, mu- 


sic, and dancing. 
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The wife of a country coal merchant sent 
her daughter to a school of this class, under the 
belief * that it was cheaper to put her daughter 
out than to keep her at home.” This — 
of the advantage of a school was novel, to s: 
the least. This woman did not think w otleas T 
her child would be the better for the school 
or not. The education received was a matter 
of no consequence, ‘it was cheaper ’’—that 
was the inducement. She forgot the injustice 


she was doing by encouraging the system of 


educating and mi Lintaining young persons at 
a lower rate than a good “housewife could do 
in her own e stablishment. 

It is not likely that accomplishments can 
be taught in such places. Parents who can 
only give 202. per annum for the board, lodg- 
ing, and education of their daughters, have 
no right to expect accomplishments along 
with a good education. If they get their 
children well lodged and fed they should be 
content: but they are not content; and there- 
fore the schoolmistress has to obtain inferior 
teachers to meet their demands. Some wo- 
man enters as teacher: the payment and her 
education are on a par,—perhaps the former of 
the two may be the more liberal. 
a smattering of knowledge to the pupil. 
Superficial he rself, she very soon makes them 


so: and all they carry away with them, 1s | 
and | 


incorrect knowledge on every subject, 
very likely many foolish and inconsistent 
ide “aS. 

The reason of the 
schoolmistresscs 
cupations. Every woman who is above the 
average of a domestic servant in education, 
and below that of an authoress, or a profes- 


number 


sional person, takes to teaching as a means of 
support. It requires no capital to be a go- 
verness, therefore it is casy to make a start. 
Milliners, dress-makers, and all the other 
avocations open to women, require money to 
begin with; but a governess needs none. Her 
capital should be in her brain, and even if she 
be a bankrupt there, she can still carry on her 


business in some way or other. 


THE SHADOW OF 
My carly days were spent in a little out-of- 

the-way villi aye in Oxfordshire, and amongst 
my earliest recolle ‘ctions, the Village ( ‘hurch- 
v: ard holds a promine nt place —the ~Chure h it- 
self was a quiet, mouldering old building with 
painted windows, a huge porch, and a square 
beltry covered with luxuriant i ivy, a rendezvous 
for all the holsy rooks in the neighbourbood. 
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She gives | 


of incompetent | 
is the paucity of female oc- | 


c 


With the schoolmistress the case is differe at 
She ef course must have a ¢; apital to begin 
with, besides the fund of her intelle Ct,—that 
will not pay butcher's or baker's bills, anq 
school girls are hungry creatures, and wil] eat. 
| Good conscientious schoolmistresses for the 
middling classes are needed. The terms they 
expect should be moderate, but so should also 
the requirements of the parents. Schoolmis. 
tresses cannot be expected to ruin themselyes 
for the benefit of the community at large, and 
they would do so if they engaged ctticient 
teachers for all the accomplishments they ad- 
vertize as included in the terms. 

A girl of the middling classes is in all pro- 
bability destined to be the wife of some 
honest-hearted man, who will want her to 
know how tc keep his house, and be his com- 
panion; friend, and adviser in his leisure 

-hours. <A sensible woman placed at the head 
= scholastic establishment might teach her 
o be such, but an inferior schoolmistress wil] 

1 a be a fitting guide to this path of duty. 

The welfare of the rising generation, or the 
female part of it at least, lies to some extent 
under the influence of schoolmistresses. The 
schools of Great Britain are numerous, and 

_ their importance, or the importance of those 
who hold them, cannot be too extensively ae- 
knowledged or felt. , 
Schoolmistresses should be women of sound 
wisdom. A milliner may be a little foolish, 
and a dressmaker follow her vocation and not 
be over wise. Actresses may be fools or 
something worse, and yet be clever actresses ; 





-and public singers may be ornaments of the 
| profession, and not very sagacious members 
of society; but a schoolmistress should be a 
sensible, kind-hearted, worthy woman, of good 
clear judgment, great self-control, and dis- 
crimination of character, with mental capabi- 
lities not met at every turn—the greater the 
pity —and therefore, although many school- 
mistresses are worthy to the position they 
occupy, there are others who are as totally 
unfit for it as the Emperor of China would 
| be to sit on the throne of England. 


THMUE YEW TREE. 
The Church might please the antiquary, but 
the Churchyard had the greatest charm for 
me. The number and variety of the tomb- 
stones scattered irregularly about the ground 
interested me as a child. 

I was never tired of reading the last sad 
tribute of an affectionate wife, and pic ‘tured 


her in my mind’s eve as she sat wee ping by 
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the lonely hearth, or telling any friend that 
chanced to drop in and cheer her in her sor- 
row, the virtue and merit of the dear de parted 
—but I was then unused to the ways of the 
world, or I might have seen perhaps in the 
mourner of my imagination a gay young widow 
who was anxiously looking “forward to the 
time when she might decently dotf the un- 
sightly w eeds, and set her cap (one of the la- 
test fashion) at some new : admirer. I might 
have seen too, in the condoling friend of my 
fancy, a brave young gentleman, influenced ot 
course by the w idow’ s charms, yet not un- 
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‘such a charm as Wordsworth, though we 


mindful of certain waifs and strays of a com- | 


fortable nature left by will to the bereaved 
one; while I pondered with the simplicity of 


childhood on the affectionate record of a du- | 


tiful son in memory of his lost parent, the 
prophetic eye might have seen the agonized 
youth spending the cash which his father had 
acquired, during long years of anxiety and 
difficulty, in the : company of the gambler and 
blackleg. But we will not put down, like 
Byron, ‘the epitaph as the perfection of false- 
hood, though we have since met with not a few 
instances, 1n which the overflowings of atfec- 
tion, as described on the tombstone, have not 
guite agreed with the practice of the afflicted 
ones. | 

Sometimes we have stood by the grave of 
aman of genius and pondered on the former 
condition of the now cold and mindless tenant. 
Those eyes that blazed with almost superna- 
tural fire,—the fire of creative genius. ‘Those 
lips whose every word was music; that mas- 
sive brow, like an intellectual rampart behind 
which lurked the heav y artillery of thought 
and imagination, or the light play of wit and 
fancy. All, all may have been lost to its age, 
misunderstood or not appreciated, and now 
the sluggish world, awakening at length to the 
glory that is dep: arted, encloses the lifeless 
form in a shrine of marble, while the living 
man may have been clothed in rags, and 
dwelt in a squalid garret, with scarce nourish- 
ment to keep body and soul together. 

The churchy ard has alw avs been a favorite 
resort of the poet and philosopher, and for 
each there are abundant subjects for contem- 
plation. The poct creates from memory and 
imagination a picture of the past life: the 
passions, feclings, sentiments, and habits of 
the inmates of this last peaceful resting place. 
Dwelling, in one instance, on the hopes and 
aspirations, and bright promises in the future, 
all sn: ipped asunder at once by the stroke of 
the grim De ‘stroyer; in another, on the trials 
and troubles an “unusually long life may have 
brought its owner. ‘The “philosopher reading 
the future from the events of the past, learns 
‘0 set his affections on higher things than 
those of time. 

Few have invested the churchyard with 


spirit the decay of human things. 


must not forget a graceful poem, and more 
than one passage in ‘the ** Noctes’”’ of Profes- 
sor W ilson, which show at least an equal 
appreciation of the poetry of a solitary church- 
yard. The passage we » partic ‘ularly refer to 
in Wordsworth, is that eloquent description 
of the grave-y yard amongst the mountains in 
“The Excursion.’ ‘The tender spirituality 
breathed into this scene must awaken an ele- 

vated tone of feeling in the mind of the 
thoughtful reader. In many of his other 
pieces we may trace the gentle tone of sadness 
in the calm mind watching in a truly christian 
** So fades, 
so languishes, grows dim and dies, all that 
this world is proud of,” he says in another 
place, not however without looking cheerfully 
through the valley of the shadow of death to 
the light beyond the crave. 

One cap hardly meditate in a country 
churchyard and forget the melodious and 
pensive Gray; beautiful indeed as a poem is 
the E legy,’ "as all the world knows. Asa 
picture in words it is quite perfect, but dwell- 
ing a little too much on the sorrows and per- 
versities of our transient life, it seems to leave 
the mourner at the tomb with hope and con- 
solation for ever gone. 

Strange and potential is the influence of 
death of all ages and climes; even the savage 
Indian cannot look upon the blank nothing- 
ness of the lifeless form without dreaming of 
a state beyond the grave. How beautifully 
does Schiller in his * Indian Death Dirge ” 
display the peculiar feelings and ceremonies 
observed by the Red men of the far West :— 


**TTere bring the last gitts,—loud and shril! 

Wail death-dirge for the brave; 

What pleased him most in lite may still 
Give pleasure in the grave. 

We lay the axe beneath his head, 
Ile swung when life was strong, 

The bear on which his banquets ted— 
The way from earth is long! 

The paints that deck, the dead bestow, 
Yes, place them in his hand,— 

That red the kingly shade may giow, 
Amidst the spirit-land,”’ 


Goethe wished he had written a dozen such 
ballads as this,and no wonder: it is not often 
that the customs of a savage race are so 
poetically rendered. 

It is singular to compare the respect paid 
by modern civilization to the memory of the 
dead in coutrast to that devoted to the corpse 
itself by the Egyptians. Strange it seems 
and suggestive, in the broad day-light in the 
midst of prosaic London, to transport oneself 
in imagination to the colossal pyramids and 
ruined temples of the Nile as we stroll through 
the British Museum and look upon mummies 
three or four thousand years old, that were 
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once living and moving, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, loving, dreaming, laughing, weeping, 
and doing all the other wise and foolish things 
that mankind will do to the end of Life's 
chapter. 

Of all modern nations tye Germans seem to 
meet death most philosophically, and to con- 
duct funerals in the most unobtrusive manner. 
In general the pomp and finery of an English 
funeral is utterly discarded. Quite simple, 
chaste, and unpretending, all due decorum is 
observed, but there is no useless extravagance : 
a very respectable appearance is made at a 
German funeral at an expence of four pounds. 
What would our London undertakers think 
of such a charge, when the funeral expences 
of a tradesman, or person of the middle class, 
usually costs fifty or sixty pounds. A funeral 
in KE nel: ind, to be what is considered respect- 
able in the eyes of the neighbours, is a serious 
tax indeed. 

So far as outward show 
graveyards have such an interesting appear- 
ance as those of the French: 
Pere-la-Chaise, on the outskirts of Paris, is 
one of the most pleasing specimens we can 
suggest. ‘Trees are planted thickly on each 
side of the path leading to the tombs, which, 
arching over at the top in many places, form 
pretty covered alleys. It lies on the brow of 
a hill which overlooks the whole of Paris. 
What however strikes the stranger most is 
the number of wreaths or **immortelles”’ as 
they are called, which are brought by the 
mourners and scattered upon the graves or 
hung upon the tombstones. One cannot help 
speculating, while looking at the older graves 
and the immortelles in a state of decay, how 
the affections of the survivors have been 
transferred to some newer object. 

How different the quiet beauty and repose 
of the country churchyard to the lately in- 
decent and crowded state of those in the city ; 
we do not enter into the question of intra- 
mural interment, but we cannot help wonder- 
ing that custom and self-interest have had 
such a mighty sway, that the abomination 
has been continued till so latel ly. 

The number of the dead in a large cemetery 
familiarizes us in a measure with the Des- 
troyer, and we do not feel to the full extent 
the gap that has been made in the affections 
of a household when we see another 
added to the crowd already lying there we 
do not realize the thought of the name that 
is no more spoken, save in whispers and with 
tears—of the chair that is vacant—of the 
place that shall know our friend brother 
no more for ever. But come with us, reader, 
into the far-off quiet country, and we will 
gaze at a village funeral. 

Through windows gorgeous with painted 
glass, the rays of the sunlight fall softly co- 
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louring the floor of the church with faint mo. 
saics. Tantastic streaks of light and shade 
are thrown upon the olden tablets and monu- 
ments of the chancel. All ts quiet and sub- 
dued, broken only by the faint echoes of 
footsteps as the villagers come sole ‘mMnly into 
the church and take their places in the ola 
high-backed oaken pews. 

Soon a gentle whisper is passed from on 
to another, and, looking round, we perceiye 
the old Saxon porch is darkened with the 
mournful procession. The dead is slowiy 
borne along the aisle and for a moment all js 
silent, save perhaps the broken sob of a mourn. 
er or the twitter of the birds under the eayes. 
making, with their joyous melody, and the 
glorious sunshine, a strong contrast to the 
interior stillness and gloom. 

Then how solemnly the voice of the graye 
old clergyman echoes through the aisle the 
beautiful language of the Burial Service, which 
I can never hear without tears, though it may 
be for an utter stranger. It is full of the stil] 
sad music of humanity, and makes the sensi- 
tive heart yearn towards its frail brotherhood. 

And now we leave the church, and there 
beneath the huge Old Yew Tree, where father, 
son, and erandson lie sleeping side by side, 
the open grave is seen. A few days ago, per- 
haps this inanimate form may have meditated 
beneath the shade of that Old ‘Tree as I do 
now. <A few years ago he may have played, 
a merry happy child! beneath those very 
branches. 


‘** Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust” a hun- 


dred times I have heard those words in the ~ 


crowded graveyards of the city, but never 
have they impressed me as they do now, 
There our next door neighbour may live on 
year after year without our sympathy or 
knowledge, but here it is quite different. The 
inanimate clay is all that remains to them of 
a neighbour and friend. His form will be 
missed in the little circle—and his memory 
will be cherished for years to come. 

‘The funeral is over, the mourners have de- 
parted, the sexton and his assistant are raising 
up another little mound to remind us of our 
frail mortality; yet still I linger. A fancy 
has seized me to know somewhat of the life 
and cireumstances of this departed member 
of the human family,— but the sexton was 
not in a very communicative mood, all I could 
vet for some time in answer to my curious 

cnuquiries was a nod, or at most, a hasty mo- 
nosvilable. But at last I be thought of a me- 
thod of unlosing his tongue which I had 
known to veocund before, “with men quite as 
sombre and reserved as the old sexton. 

At the very gates of the churchyard st 
a sign board, which indicated good entertain- 
ment formanand beast. Thither I invited my 
worthy sexton as soon as he patted the last 
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elod into form. Then, resigning himself to the | 
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light in the cottage, but after a time the door 


nial influence of prime October, he gave | opened softly, and a light step ran hastily 


me the story of to-day’s funeral. I would 
willingly let the sexton speak for himself, but 
there Were so many local allusions to make, 
and draughts of beer to imbibe, that it was 


some time before [ could gather even an out- | 


line of his story. 

The Churchyard was on the south coast of 
Devonshire, and in a green shady lane leading 
to it stood the rustic unpretending cottage of 
a labouring man. There were many such 
cottages to be met with in the nei ighbourhood, 
but this one always attracted the attention of 
the stranger, by its neatness and elegance. 
It was not that the cottage had anything un- 
common in building 
were evident traces about it that at least one 
of its inmates was the possessor of superior 


‘taste to the generality of country labourers. 


The little garden that separated the cottage 
from the green lane, was always kept in the 
nicest order, and the flowers that were dis- 
play ayed in the windows with the creeping 
plants that climbed lovingly around the porch, 
spoke well for the inm: ites,—an old man al- 
most past work and his only daughter. 

It was just before dark one summer even- 
ing, and as usual at that hour all the neigh- 
bours had retired for the night. It was an 
evening when a stranger might have rambled 
irom the neighbouring town down this green 
lane, and, lost in a pleasing reveric, asked if 
there could possibly be such things on earth 
as money, crime, disorder, or wretchedness, — 
0 calm, so peaceful seemed eve rything around 
—so soft and balmy was the summer air,—so 
far removed the green lane seemed to be from 
aught that could bring discontent or un- 
easiness, 

jut a young man turned down the lane to 
the cottage we have described who seemed 
by no means impressed by the beauty of the 
sence, nor did the expression of his counte- 
nance give any promise of that calm content- 
ment which the lover of nature might fancy 
should belong to sucha rural paradise. Ife was 
tall, well-formed,in the full v igour of carly man- 
hood, with a frank manly face, over rshadowed 
with a deep sadness. As he approached the 
‘ottage the uneasy tone of his mind might 
dave been discovered by his irregular pace. 
For a few moments he dashed alone with ra- 
pid steps as though each moment had been 
a1 hour,—then he would stop in the midst of 
us rapid career and walk with the slowest 

Mee possible, as though undecided how to 
“tl, or as though on the point of turning back 

ain. At last he approached the cottage 

ene walked slowly up and down on the oppo- 
te side of the lane, being almost hidden 

‘om the chance passenger, by the thick hedge 

hat overshadowed the road. There was no 


, or ornament, but there 


down the garden path and into the road. 
In an instant they met, their hearts over- 
flowing with that sensation which they only 
know who have delighted in stolen interviews. 
It was evident some unusual impulse prompt- 
ed the youthful pair. 

The young girl seemed quite overcome by 
her feelings, which she could only express by 
tears. ‘ Dear Esther,’ said the young man, 
‘*vyou must not grieve so—all will yet be Ww ell 


—try and be cheerful. if only for my sake.”’ 


“But say you will not go, ‘Alfred, —only ay 


} 
you will stay with me whe itever happe ns. 


‘But my love why do you urge me to this 
step, have I not seen plainly your father’s 
dislike to me? has he not done eve rything in 
his power to prevent our union ? has he not 
told all our neighbours that no one but farmer 
Wilson shall obtain your hand?. He is 
selfish and cold hearted,” said Alfred passion- 


ately, *‘and because he has once seen better 


davs, he thinks to regain his former position 
in society by marrying you to a wealthy 


'man.” This was partly true: Esther's father. 


having lost all his little property keenly felt 
the humilis ition and real hards ship of becom- 
ing a labourer in his old age. He could not 
sympathize with the feelings of an enthusias- 
tic young couple, who looked upon the world 
through the atmosphere that love created 
around them. He did not so much object to 
Alfred, as to his circumstances. * It was all 
very well” he said, ** for a young man to look 
forward to do great things in life, but, for 
himself he was more influenced by a positive 
evil than an imaginary good,” 

Thus stood matters at the green lane. 
Esther had too strong a feeling of duty to 
leave her father alone in the world and m: arry 
in spite of him; and, Alfred impatient with 
his own poverty and the opposition of her 
father, had determined on going abroad. 

It was a melancholy meeting. With many 
a tender vow and encouraging ‘thought of the 
future, Alfred tried to overcome the de ‘spond- 
ency of her whom he was to leave behind. 
OW hy,”’ said he * what is a voyage across the 
Atlantic now—no greater effort than to go 
round the coast to ‘Londen would have been 
some years ago. Fear nothing, dearest, 
we shall soon meet again!’’ And so they 
parted. 

By the early dawn of the following morn- 
ing, Esther watched a vessel out of the neigh- 
bouring harbour. Soon its snowy wings were 


expanded like a gigantic bird that had gorged 
itself with its prey, and now fled hastily over 
the dark waters. 

Sick at heart’ Esther watched till the ves- 
sel was but a speck upon the horizon, then 
sadly turned to her household duties. Far 
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different it is with men who leave home and 
friends, and go far and near in search of 
wealth and fame. The struggle, the excite- 
ment, fills A’s mind, and obliterates in some 
measure the softer feelings; but Aer task is 
the sad one who watches a sickly hope, night 
and day. 

Two years had passed away, and with it 
had passed the spring-time of Esther’s youth. 
She received occasionally, through the agency 
of a friend, the most affectionate letters from 
her lover, and suggesting that Esthez and her 
father should shortly come out to Canada and 
live with him there. His success had been 
great, and he now apprized Esther of his 
intention shortly to visit England. ‘ We 
will once more ramble in the old churchyard, 
and sit upon the tombstone under the Old 
Yew Tree: we will wander once more along 
the sands where we used to dream of foreign 
lands, and wealth and happiness soon I hope 
to be realized.”’ Thus wrote the enthusiastic 
lover. 

Full of hope and expectation he set sail for 
his native land. They had favourable wind 
during nearly the whole of the voyage, and 
after a quicker passage than usual, arrived 
within sight of the English shore. 

The weather was calm and the sea smooth 
as a mirror, when the vessel came in sight of 
the well-known cliffs of England. No thought 
of danger entered the minds of either passen- 
gers or crew. But contrary to the feelings of 
those on board, Alfred was oppressed with a 
vloomy foreboding. ‘ It is the last night we 
shall spend at sea,” said one of the passengers 
carelessly. ** The last night,” echoed Alfred, in 
sombre tones, as though with a strong pre- 
sentiment that it might be the last mght of 
many for ever. 

‘The sun was going down, and a purple mist 
hung over the bold headlands that surrounded 
the coast. Not the slightest whisper of the 
wind was heard, all was so still and calm that 
the mind was disposed almost involuntarily 
to devotion, but night was coming on, and the 
stars peeped forth faintly in the ethereal at- 
mosphere, and the passengers retired for 
the night. 

All slept soundly, wrapt in pleasing dreams 
of home and fends, and kindly welcomes 
back to their native land, but by the grey 
misty dawn of the morning the captein was 





SHADOW OF 


THE YEW TREE. 


awakened by a peculiar plashing of t] 
waves. He hurried on deck and saw that a 
vessel was nearing the shere so rapidly thet 
escape was impossible. He called to the 
pilot, who, in confidence of long years , pe 
on this particular part of the coast. al the 
deceitful calmness of the summer evenip : 
had not taken quite his usual precaution, ’ 
was now too late, although he made the .. 
most effoits to save the ship,—in a few qo. 
ments more it struck so violently upon a rock 
that the hold began to fill rapidly. 

In the meantime the wind rose and the 
waves bounded from the steep rocks that rose 
above the vessel, and falling back upon Y 
swept fore and aft with gigantic force, carry. 
ing everything moveable from the deck. ~ 

The sounds of joy and merriment so lately 
resounding through the ship had given place 
to deepest woe. The long waves thundered 
around and above the stranded vessel with an 
awful tone. In the imperfect light of the 
early morning their situation seemed still more 
awful, and many of the passengers, timid and 
hopeless, fell upon their knees sn prayer. 

Since he had left England Alfred had been 
subjected to many dangers and _privations. 
Hoping and believing that succour would 
come with the daylight, he did his best to 
relieve the apprehensions of the timid passen- 
gers. At length something like order was 
restored, boats were lowered, rafts were form- 
ed, and many ¢* the passengers reached the 
shore in safety. Brave and fearless, Alfred 
was one of the last to step down on a raft 


that was about to push off to the shore. They 


had hardly left the side of the vessel, when an 
cnormous wave swept off half the trembling 
group, and Alfred amongst them, he had been 
dashed against the rocks and stunned, for he 
never rose again to the surface. 

Some days after, the body of the unfortu- 
nate young man was washed ashore and re- 
cognized: we have buried it to-day under the 
Old Yew Tree, where they had so often met 
each other, and passed the hours dreaming of 
future happiness. 

This was the old Sexton’s story. 

And soon another form was laid beneath 
the Yew Tree. Esther did not long survive 
him, and beneath its shade they sleep in 
peace, and the village children play merrily 
around the peaceful grave. 
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Ayoncst the Irish families that had trans- 

ted themselves into France with King James 
the Second, there was one which rose to dis- 
tinction, wealth and honor. A member of this 
family was the Count de Lally, who had dis- 
tinguisaed himself in the battle of Fontenoy, 
receiving the rank of colonel from the king in 

rson upon the field of battle, as a reward for 
his signal services in capturing several English 
officers with his own hand. It was this same 
De Lally that proposed the daring plan of 
landing in England with 10,000 men, while 
the prince, Charles Edward, was trying his 
fortune in another part of the island. 

India, then in its infancy as regards civili- 
ntion, had long been a sore bone of contention 
between several European powers, but latterly 
the field was almost entirely deserted, save only 
by the English and the French. For many 
years alternately, one or the other of these 
powers gained the ascendancy, and it was not 
without a mighty struggle and indomitabl 
courage and perseverance that we gained that 
firm footing in India which has proved the 
foundation of our vast possessions in that 
empire. 

When war broke out between France and 
England in 1756, the French ministry resolved 
to strike an important blow in India, His 
well-known detestation of the English, added 
to his reputation for courage, pointed out Lally 
as the fittest commander of the projected ex- 
pedition to the East, and he was accordingly 


nominated Commander in Chief of the French | 


forces in India. Accompanied by his own re- 
giment of Irish 1,080 strong, by fifty 


Royal Artillery, and a great number of officers 


of distinction, Lally sailed from Brest on the | 
4th May, 1757, at a period when a malig-— 


nent fever raged at that town. From the very 
outset misfortune and calamity seemed to hover 
over the path of the unhappy Lally, no fewer 
than 300 persons died from the effects of the 
fever they had carried along with them, before 
the vessels reached Rio Janeiro; where the fleet 
remained two months for the recovery of in- 
valids, and departed after all with a r sidue of 
the sie’'ness on board. 

On the 26th April, 1758, having had their 
maritime force previously augmented by some 
ships of war at the Mauritius, Lally’s expedi- 
tion made for the coast of Coromandel. So 
confident was the court of Versailles of success, 
” sure of the triumphs of this splendid arma- 
ment, (and the presumption of Lally well 
‘sorted with that of his Government), that 
the ministers had even laid down instructiors 
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as to what was the next step to be taken after 
vanquishing such and such a place. Lally was 
ordered to commence his operations with the 
siege of Fort St. David. For this purpose, 
before communicating with the land he made 
the fleet anchor at the place of attack ; himself 
proceeding with two vessels to Pondicherry 
where he arrived at five the same afternoon. 
By sunset that evening 1,000 Europeans and as 
many Sepoys were on their march for Fort St. 
David. 

Dispatch without foresight is a very poor es- 
timate of a military commanders capacity. 
The French troops had marched without pro- 
visions, and either accidentally or intentionally, 
their guides misled them, and it was 7 a.m. be- 
fore they reached Fort St. David. Worn out 
with hunger and fatigue they possessed an apo- 
logy for commencing a system of plunder and 
insubordination which could not easily be t 
checked. Despite all disadvantages Lally’s t 
expedition, both at Fort St. David and Devi 
Cotah, proved successful, and he celebrated his 
early Indian victories by a “Te Deum” on his : 
return to Pondicherry on the 7th June, 1758. oer te. 

In this interval the fleet which Lally had left 2 
to bombard Fort St. David, had been drawn - A 
from their anchorage into Pondicherry, by the ee 
English fleet under Pocock, yet notwithstanding 7 
this unexpected drawback, his arms proved vic- 

torious. There were other and still more 
serious inconveniences that might have proved 
disastrous to Lally at the outset. His cha- 
racter was i}] adapted to the circumstances in 
which he was appointed to act. Originally 
arduous and impetuous, his success and distine- 
tion had rendered him vain aud presumptuous, 
possessed of natural talents of considerable force, 
his knowledge was only scanty and superficial. 
He had never experienced difficulties, never an- 
ticipated any and could very ill brook them ane 2 


when they came. For him it was enough to ae 
will the end, the means obtained an inferior ris & 
ean 


‘portion of his regard. As a military man he 
knew the techmical part of his profession 
thoroughly, but he knew nothing else. and was 
totally incapable of applying its principles in 
anew situation of things. Unacquainted with 
the character and the manners of the people, 
he was too ignorant of the theory of war to 
know, that on the management of bis intellec- 
qual and moral instruments the success of the “ 
general mainly depends. Hence arose an error J 
which might at once have paralyzed all future 
Operations. 
La'ly began his sway by what he conceived 
to be a justifiable act of authority, but, which 





in reality was tantamount to a gross violation 
of the customs, religions, and rights of the 


natives. 


lower castes could not be procured as speedily 
as Lally desired, he would brook no delay, 
but caused all castes and denominations to be 
impressed for labour. Such an act might haye 
yassed over without comment in any other part 
of the world, but in India it was a fatal error, 
aud shook the confidence of the natives so 
much, that they fled his power and left Lally to 


insurmountable inconveniences from the want. 


of attendants, which acted as a clog upon all 
his movements. Another most injudicious 
circumstance is recorded of Lally. From the 
very first he had been exceedingly pinched for 
means, to remedy this evil he undertook an 
expedition against Tangore. From the terror 
of the natives, the alienation of the Europeans, 
and the want of money combined, the expedi- 
tion was in the highest degree defective in 
attendance, draught cattle, and even ammuni- 
tion and provisions, Arriving at Caricot, Lally 
received emissaries from the Rajah, who was 
anxious to treat. He deciced, judging from 
antecedents, to place no faith in the Rajah’s 
proposals, he was blinded moreover by some 
fabulous notions of immense wealth in temples 
and pagodas, wealth in costly gems aad in 
intrinsic solid gold and silver. He took Nagore 
but the merchants had fled, carrying their 
wealth with them. 
the celebrated pagoda of Kiveloor, supposed to 
contain enormous wealth. He ransacked and 


even dug the houses in search of treasure, and 
caused the tanks to be dragged with a like 


view and end. Save some brass idols nothing 
came to light. To rescue these, their beloved 
deities from the abominable touch of the in- 
vaders, six unhappy Brahmins, holy men and 

riests, lurked about the temple, and falling 
into Lally’s hands, were blown away from guns 
as spies!!! a pretty way of ingratiating one- 
self with a fanatical race of people! 

Lally arrived near the capital of the Tangore 
Rajah, who offered a sum of money greatly 
inferior to what was required. Lally offered to 
abate the pecuniary demand provided he were 
furnished with six hundred bullocks, and—the 
wretched stroke of generalship—some gunpow- 
der, his own being nearly exhausted ! His 
oflicers wisely suppressed this last item. This 
is so ludicrous a fact as to admit of no known 
paralle!, except the absurd story of the Irishman 
who wanted to borrow his landlord’s bludgeon 
to blow the man’s brains out with. Ilis Tangore 
expedition was a failure, and after a most 
disastrous retreat Lally and his forces reached 
Caricot on the 28th of August, 1758. 

In his operations against Arrot, Lally was 


In forwarding the troops to Pondi- | 
cherry a sufficient number of Coolies from the | 


He possessed himself of | 
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more successful, owing however, chiefly to the 
connivance and treachery of the Nabob who 


then held that fort as an ally of the English 
Bupy. a Frenchman of extraordinary ability 
_and talents, who with a handful of Frenchmen, 
had raised himself to an _ elevated stating 
amon sst the Princes of India, here joined Lally. 
but for the want of 1000/., which the exch, on 
at Pondicherry could not supply, he was a 
pelled, full of mortification and chagrin to ol 
tur2 to Pondicherry. nite 

Such was the miserable state of financial 
affairs that the government of Pondicherry 
positively declared that they could not sale 
find the means of subsisting the army. [hp 

this dilemma it was determined to besiege Ma- 
dras, the French declaring it was better to die 
by a cannon-ball under the ramparts of Madras 
than to starve in Pondicherry. Nothing more- 
over could be done without some money, 
Lally from his own pocket advanced 60.000 
rupees, and by his example and persuasion he 
induced a few others to contribute 34,000 more. 
With this treasure, atthe head of 2,700 Euro- 
peans and 4,000 Indians, he marched against 
Madras. He took the Black town, and from 
an Armenian and a Hindoo secured 92,(\00 
livres, with which he commenced his batteries, 
when intelligence was received that a frigate 
had arrived from the islands at Pondicherry 
with a million of livres. This determined him 
to convert the bombardment into a. siege. 
With only two engineers and three Artillery 
officers, excepting those who belonged to the 
company, all deficient both in knowledge and 
enterprise ; with officers in general dissutisfied 
au. '!-disposed, with only the common men on 

‘hoi he could depend, and of whose alacrity 

lic nevc: had reason to complain, he carried on 
'the siege with a vigour and activity which 
commanded the respect even of the besieged, 
though they were little acquainted with the 
difficulties under which he laboured. Poor 
Lally, brave and enterprising he undoubtedly 
was, yet from some cause or other he had exci- 
ted the ill-will and jealousy of his countrymen. 
When he had effected a breach, his officers hung 
fire, his Sepoys deserted for want of pay, and 
his European cavalry threatened hourly to go 
over to the enemy, In this desperate state of 
affairs an English fleet arrived at Madras,which 
compelled him at once to raise the siege ; and he 
tells us himself, that this retreat produced 
amongst his countrymen at Pondicherry the 
| strongest demonstrations of joy, and was cele- 
brated by his enemies as an occasion of 
triumph!!! 

Mixed fortunes followed in the track of the 
unhappy Lally, he besieged Wandewath and 
was defeated ; endeavoured to obtain assistance 
from Mysore for the protection of Pondicherry, 
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frmed a judicious plan for attacking the En- 
glish, which was disconcerted ; and eventually 
for want of stores he was compelied to surren- 
jer Pondicherry. This brought his miiitary 
career in the East to an end, and now mark the 
reward he reaped from a grateful country. 

No one can deny,with all his errors of judg- 
mentor temper, that De Lally was a brave wnd 
indefatigable General, that he had fearful odds 
to contend against; his own troops mutinous— 
pis supplies deficient—his exchequer exhausted, 
few men would have overcome these almost in- 
sumountable difficulties in a strange country, 
ond at such a distance from home, That there 
was nothing selfish im his designs is self-evident 
from the willing manner in which he sacriticed 
his own private fortune for the furtherance of 
the interests of the French Company. Yct on 
his return to France he was made the scape- 
goat of party feelings. Py the feeble measures 
of a weak and defective government a series of 
disasters had fallen upon France, when the io- 
tal loss of the boasted acquisitions in India 
fanned publie discontent into a flame. Fortu- 
nately for the ministry, shoals of discontents 
arrived from India frowning with wrath against 


THE SCOTCH 


ScotLanp obtained a Smoke Act last year,with 
notice of operation in the present year. 
lst of August was the day named for the puri- 
fication of the atmosphere. Twelvemonths’ 


The | 


notice had heen given to the interested parties | 


—the producers of smoke; and if they had been 
inclined to prepare for that date, they had 
abundant opportunities. Years have passed 
away in the discussion of smoke. ‘Ten years 
‘ince furnace-improvers proposed schemes for 
its prevention. They have been adopted in 
several cases, but few persons are inclined to 
do this sort of good on the voluntary principle. 
Even in London, where many small steam- 
engines work on the land and in the river, and 
coal are dear as they are distant, an Act of 
‘arliament was rcquircd before furnace-owners 
y. The Temple Gardens 
"ere formed Jong ago on the banks of the 
Thames, they have been exposed for nearly 
Urty years to the smoke of numerous steamers, 
nd of the engine-furnaces on the south side of 
“e river, ‘Lheir gardener was skilled in his 


ould e . 
Would save their money. 


Profession, yet he was unable to produce many 
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Lally ; fortunately for them also, the public 
were swayed, as usual, by past appearances, 
and all the odium attached itself to the devoted 
person of the ex-Commander-in-chief. Popular 
indignation was cultivated and it was villan- 
ously resolved to raise a screen between the 
ministry and popular hatred at the sacrifice of 
poor Lally. Upon his arrival in France he was 
thrown into the Bastile, from the Bastile, as 
too honorable, to a filthy dungeon, and after- 
wards, after an iniquitous faree of a trial, 
on which pothing was proved except that his 





conduct did not come up to the very perfection ga 
of prudence and wisdom, and that it did display t 
the greatest ardour in the service the greatest $544 
disinterestedness, fidelity, and perseverance, es 
with no common share of military talent and +5 


mental resources—he was sentenced to death. 
He was executed the very day on which the 
sentence was passed. With a gag stuffed into 
his mouth, so large as to extend beyond his lips, 
in a filthy dung cart and amidst the execrations 
of a vile and thankless people, the brave but 
unfortunate Lally was dragged to a despicable 
end: a victim to what has been truly called 
‘a murder committed with the sword of justice.” 
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flowers common to the country. The soil was 
not biameable, for its quality could be easily 
seen. All the appliances ef horticultural skill 
were tried, and all failed in the production of 
those results which were the objects of the 
gardener’s ambition. Flowers will not be aye! 
doomed to grow out of place, although human 
beings may be forced into existence and through 
it in clouds of smoke. ed 

The Act of Parliament came to the deliver- 7 :; 
ance of the gardener. The smoke from the . 
steamers was reduced. The air became com- 





paratively clear and pure. ‘The plants that vy 
_would scarcely bud before, sent out leaves and a 
flowers in their season. ‘The small squares of ‘re 
grass and trees were enlivened by flowers of a =f 
many shades, and the ‘¢ Templars” enlivened erie 
them farther by throwing open their gardens ed SY 
to the little children of the neighbourhood and ia ;: 


their guardians. 


The children and the flowers 
thrive together because the proprietors of the 
steamers ou the Thames have been compelled 
to save their money, and use their smoke. 

‘The Bill against Smoke in Scotland is the 
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most foolish in its provisions that we have 


heard for some time. The first clause enacts, 
that the owners of furnaces on Jand, or on rivers 
with not more breadth than a quarter of a mile, 
shall provide for the consumption of their smoke. 
According to the first clause therefore, those 
immense chimney-stacks that cease not during 
daylight to taint the atmosphere with a conti- 
nuous stream of black smoke are illegal. The se- 
cond clause however neutralizes the first in some 
measure. It puts ‘‘as far as practicable” in 
the way, and thus the cousumption of smoke 
becomes a matter of opinion, and while no in- 
dependent inspector or official is appointed to 
decide upon the practicability. Another saving 
clause oceurs which grants an appeal from the 
judgments of Sheriffs, whenever the expense of 
the alterations necessary for the observance of 
the Acts shall exceed 25/. by estimate. The 
estimate may in every case be run over that 
limit, and the enquiry be carried on before the 
Lord Ordinary in Edinburgh, at a considerable 
cost tocomplainers. The latter ciass may con- 
sist of persons who are aggrieved by the nui- 
sance, or of the Local Authority. The defini- 

tion of Local Authority in the Act is the Police 
Committee of Burghs, and the Procurator- 

Fiscal or Public Prosecutors in Counties. The 
Police Committee in Burghs consists generally 

of the men who produce the smoke, and who if 
they had been inclined to complain of their own 

conduct, might have reformed it years since. 

The Public Prosecutor of Counties is generally 

a most respectable Solicitor with a house alto- 

gether out of the way from the nuisance of 
smoke. The individuals who feel themselves 

annoyed by the nuisance may complain; but 

two clauses or conditions are provided for the 

purpose of keeping them quiet and sti!l. One 
of these clauses allows them to complain when 
they please. They may grumble to the con- 
tentment of their various hearts but they must 
breathe other people's coals into their lungs, 
and swallow them into thesr stomachs, notwith- 

standing, for they cannot prosecute without the 

consent of the Lord Advoeate. That gentle- 
man may live in London for six months of the 
year, seven hundred miles away from his fumi- 
gated correspondents. Ile sees there indeed 
good examples or he may see them if he will 
take the trouble of discovering ** in the city,” 
where steam is generated. He will not how- 
ever prosecute walks of discovery on the subject, 
and not being perhaps a litigious man he will 
be satisfied to leave smoke alone. He certainly 
without appeal decides the case before hearing. 
He stifles complaints with an instant nete or 
reason, if he is inclined to take that course. 
The Lord Advocate has always been an impor- 
tant personage ip Scotland, and this uew Act 
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recoznises and respects the honours and th 
wisdom—the official justice of his Position. 
The Act might have been entitled a Bil) to 
leave the Smoking Stacks of Scotland to the 
judgment of its Author: or a reference - 
Scotch air “to myself.” The Lord Advocate 
of 1857 drew the Act, or if he did not draw he 
endorsed the Bill ; and he expects to be the 
Lord Advocate for 1858, and ouwards unti] 
he chose to become a Judge. Expectation’, 
etten futile, and the case of the Lord Advoe.:, 
is one only of many moral lessons thet can je 
always picked up in the world like diamonds 
from its dust or pearls out of its sand, 

As if, however, the manufacture cf smoke 
had not been sufficiently guarded by this offi- 
cial protection, another clause is added for its 
security. The consent of the Lord Advocate 
to a prosecution might have been advisable jf 
the expenses had been defrayed from the public 
revenue; but one clause, so far as we can com- 
prehend it, makes provision that the complainers 
sha'l pay the costs if they fail in the prosecu- 
tion. ‘The Pelice Committee or the Public 
Prosecutor can pay from the common good ; 
but individuals will be obliged to be at the 
outlay from their own means. The provision 
would not be objectionable if the complainants 
were not told that the concurrence of the Lord 
Advocate must be obtained to their proceeding, 
but after that had been procured, the public 
sanction should render the inquiry altogether a 
public matter. 

An act of this nature could not be expected 
to work actively, and we don’t know that any 
notice of its existence was taken until it came 
of age, and should have been busy. The au- 
thorities of Dumferline then stated their inten- 
tention of enforcing its provisions. They will 
we hope find successors in this patriotic resolu- 
tion, though we have not heard of them, except 
in one case, and that the most important in 
Scotland. A meeting of the owners of furna- 
ces in Glasgow and within 35 miles from that 
city has been called for this day. The object 
of the meeting is the formation ofa Scciety for 
the employment of Inspectors over boi ers and 
furnaces. These officials will advise the mem- 
bers of the Association on all affairs of that 
nature. The best engineering talent may thus 
be obtained at a limited expence to indi- 
viduals. 

The mecting is devised in the hope of imi- 
tating Manchester, where a similar apparatus 
hes existed for some time, with the view of 
prove nting accidents by boilers. The Glasgow 
gentlemen properly propose to add thie cone 
sumption of smoke to that object. It 1s con- 
nected with the safety of boilers, since all 
irregularities in firing must expose these 
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dangerous necessaries of steam-making to unneces- 
sary “risk. The smoke of furnaces during the di: ay 
isevidence of carcless and irregular firing. W ith 
no more apparatus than has shes avs ested in the 
working of furnaces, the consumption of coal could 
be greatly reduced, and therewith the preduction 
of smoke. All the schemes that have been devised 
for the prevention of smoke from furnaces hitherto, 
roceed upon thé principle of supplying the fire- 
man’s lack of diligence. ‘The class of men engaged 
in that work may be sufficiently laborious, and they 
may have too many duties assigned to them; but 
any person who has watched his own grate will 
observe that a fire of coals once in active life can 
be maintained without raising much smoke. A 
furnace can also be conducted without destroying 
the atmosphere, by regular firing. ‘The ebb and 
fow of fire caused by irregular feeding bursts 
boilers. That is not the only cause for their 
explosion, but it is one cause, and much more 
common than many persons suppose. ‘The pro- 
jectors of the Glasgow Association are right, there- 
fore, in joining cause and effect in their proposed 


work, and reducing the latter by uprooting the | 


former. 
There are few Scotch towns of which a finer 


riew can be obtained than of Glasgow, from the 
rising ground on the south. It certainly does not 
equal the view of Edinburgh from Arthur’s Seat, 
because that is unrivalled probably in the world; 
but the prospect from the little hills above Lang. 
side must be extremely pleasing in a clear morn- 
iag. The hour, we fear, must be an early one ; 
and we regret to believe that the preceding day 
must have been a Saturday. In ordinary circum- 
stanees the general outline of the city is perceptible 
with some difficulty. It has been built on the 
lowest ground of an undulating and broad glen, 
properly a strath. On the north side, it has 
climbed, and is still climbing up little steep hills, 
struggling for air. Further on, the Ochil hills to 
the north, with the Dumbartonshire and Renfrew- 
shire hills to the west, form the walls of its great 
priscn, which widens in the east into a broad 
expanse, varied with all the features of lowland 
scenery except water, for the Clyde is concealed 
from that point. To the east, however, the enemies 
wre pitched here and there. Even by day gleams 
‘fire are thrown up apparently from the corn. 
The country seems in a conflagration, not yet 
spread widely, but breaking out simultaneously at 
many poluts. By night, and in a dark night, the 
fires wear a different appearance, and they stretch 
away ten or twelve miles to the eastward. Only a 
little Way in advance, almost beneath one’s fect, 
close to the hill, amid, as it seems, blighted foliage 
of trees, still green, and almost feeding on the 
leaves, within the cloud, but fringing it not by a 
“iver lining, great flames burn incessantly, A 
aizer my deem tiem accidental. ‘They are to 
be ‘lowe by others, if any judgment can be 
‘ormed from the columns of black smoke that curl 
PLere and there to the east, out of corn-fields, 
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from meadows, and from clumps of trees, rising, 
and twining, and twisting with a bend to the west 
—for the east wind blows with a faint weak 
breatth—until at last they are lost in the general 
gloom, and are no more black, but grey or cream- 
coloured, however, of anything but 
cream. 

As the city has spread up the hills, in its efforts 
to reach fresh air, the chimnies have accompanied 
it. The highest stalk in the world, surrounded by 
a family of fifty, bas been planted to the north- 

east, right over the old cathedral, and that strange 
rock which St. Mungo loved well in clearer days, 
when “ he drank of the Molendinar,”’ out of which 
even he could not drink now, except as a miserable 
penance, or the means of escaping from his ter- 
restrial cell to some mansion above the smoke. 
Now, because the city has turned a rapid flight, for 
a city, to the west, another great stalk is rising, 
not yet visible from the hill, with a goodly gather- 
ing of Anakim in brick around it, away to the 
west. And as in duty bound, being westward, it 
is to overtop the eastern giant by many fet 

On this green hill nothing is to be seen for 
many miles but this dun panoply, unless that on its 
southern edge piles of houses sometimes emerge, 
and are speedily caught again; and the larger 
stalks occasionally are visible, those to the east 

almost steadily ; or sometimes a spire is caught by 
the eye through areft in the cloud. The sense of 
hearing does little more than sight for the spectator. 
Sometimes the general feeling that there is some- 
think to be heard is varied by the sharp clang of 
—it may be hammers ; and then a railway whistle 
shrieks out most dismally, piercing through every- 
thing, aud reminding one of - one can scarcely write 
what—out of compliment to that which we know 
to be hidden under the cloud. 

The spectacle is absolutely painful, because of 
the knowledge that so much might be seen. That 
pall hides very splendid specimens of architecture, 
although their beauty could not form any feature 
in the scene at this distance, for the smoke is over 
the homes of hundreds of thousands who scarcely 
ever can get out of its influences. It is not a 
small space that is covered over, or engulfed, in 
this noisome atmosphere, but a range of country 
like a little county, built closely over; and the 
great majority of those who dwell in it can’t get 
out. 

The multitude of little children whose lungs are 
formed in that dense atmosphere probably exceed 
those of Nineveh—little children who, in a moral 
point of view, know not their right hand from 
their left. It may be good for them, but it kills 
flowers, and we have no reason to suppose that it 
can be useful to human beings. As a general rule, 
we may assume that the world would have been 
covered with this kind of atmospliere, if it had 
been good, Because it is not good, it is made by 
man; “ool as usual, when he does mischief, it is 
done at great expense. Three “fourth parts ” of 


suggestive, 


that smoke is evideuce of bad habits of business; 
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542 SANATORY ASSOCIATIONS, 


it proclaims that coals are wasted. 
wasted in its production in any weck than all the 
benevolent people of Scotland give away during 4 
winter. We are aot surprised, therefore, that in 
“ bad times,” when profits are low, the men who 
suffer directly from this extravagance should en- 
deavour to correct the evil and save their money. 
Their association may do more to purify the air 
than the late Lord Advocate's bill, which consists 
in a power so |alanced by other powers, that it is, 
we fear, almost nothing. 

The Smoke Nuisance Act of England was made 
for use. The Smoke Act of Scotland was made 
for show. At the Thames Police Office, on last 
Friday, a brewer was fined five pounds because his 
furnace was not consistent with the Act; an iron 
founder was fined two pounds for the same offence 
in a mitigated form. In both cases, the evidence 
of the Government engineer was the proof. Who 
is Government engineer in Scotland, or on this 
subject? The Act recognises no official of that 
character, but oly the Lord Advocate. He is 
alpha and omega of everything. He may have 
never secn a steam-engine, except on the railway 
train. Very clever lord advocates have existed, 
who knew nothing of steam. Our late, or our 
present, or our previous Lord Advocate, who drew 
the bill, is ignorant of mechanics, except in a cir- 
cumscribed and non-practical sense. ‘The next one 
learned in the law may also be ignorant of furnaces. 
Still, in his day he will be the Government engi- 
neer of Scotland for the purposes of this bill, 
unless ere then some reform of the infantile statute 
be affected. 

The English, or the metropolitan rule, brings 
offenders before the nearest stipendiary magistrate. 
In this country, the complainant may be driven 
from the Sheriff Depute to the Sheriff Substitute, 
and from the latter functionary to the Lord Advo- 
cate, with the consciousness that he may have to 
pay all the costs in the end, even after he has 
obtained the consent of the Lord Advoeste to go 
anywhere, It would have been difficult to devise 
any measure better calculated to maiutain silence, 
and prevent the courts from being troubled on the 
subject. 

The bill, on which the decisions at the Thames 
Police Court, last Friday, were founded, makes no 
distinction respecting expenses of alterations. It 
has nothing to do with expenses, It requires the 
ar of smoke to cease from its propagation, 
aud they are left to consider the means that may 

be necessary. The Scotch bill, with great regard 
for them, fixes a limit--a very circumscribed limit 
—for the expense of alterations, and takes every 
furnace that will cost more money to rectify out 
of the jurisdiction of the local magistrate, who 
might personally kuow the merits of the case, away 
to the Lord Ordinary, who will know nothing of 
the matter. Twenty-five pounds must have seemed 
an appalling sum to the Lord Advoeate, if it were 
to be expended in engineering, and nothing, or 
- next to nothing, when required for legal costs, 


More coal is | 


___ Voluntary associations, like that proposed fog 
| Glasgow, may save any further applications to the 
| Legislature, because the interests of the owners of 
| furnaces and of the public are identical. Gyr 
hopes in this plan is not, however, very strong, [+ 
may, and probably it wil! fail. The next and 
stronger step is the formation of a general sanatory 
association for Scotland, with branches wherever 
they can be formed. An association of this nature 
would promote many objects of an extremely ne. 
cessary character, and could prosecute cases under 
this and other acts with far more efficiency than 
private individuals—than even police committees 
or public prosecutors. As one example, we may 
confidently say that in next session of Parliament 
a powerful sanatory association would procure an 
amendment of the Smoke Act, by obtaining the 
appointment of a Government engineer, or public 
inspector ; by preserving local jurisdiction to local 
magistrates, with a power of appeal in certain cir. 
cumstances, but without regard to the twenty-five 
pounds limit; and by converting the bill into a 
compulsory, instead of a permissive measure, At 
present, the local authority is permitted, with the 
concurrence of the Lord Advocate, at the cost or 
risk of the same person, to discharge a certain 
duty, by enforcing the law of the land. This is 
probably the only example of a law that enacts and 
justifies the negligence of public functionaries, 
Other laws leave them judges of the proof without 
exouerating them from duty, when the evidence is 
clear in their opinion. This law leaves them 
judges of the proof, with permission to prosecute 
or not; or rather, with permission to apply for 
permission from a superior functionary, to prosecute, 
if they please. And if they do not please to make 
the application? Well, if they do not piease—in 
any way it is impossible for them not to have 
discharged their duty under this extraordinary bill. 
‘The local authority can do no wrong, according 
to law, respecting smoke in Scotland. Whatever 
fate befal our smoke, a sanatory association, under 
active and earnest management, is greatly needed 
for this country, A body formed for sanatory 
purposes,with branches, local committees, a credits 
able executive, and general meetings, would have 
stifled this imperfect act and substituted a useful 
measure. We have had societies for the suppres- 
sion of cruelty to animals; and human beings are 
animals, though they are excluded from their ope- 
rations. We have Royal Humane societies, cou 
fining their attention to accidents on the waters. 
The deaths from preventible causes in Scotland 
annually are not under 30,000 in number, and 
might call for other societies. ‘The formation of 4 
sanatory association would be well rewarded by the 
extension of only 10,000 of these lives. , 
Death is not the only deplorable consequence” 
bad domestic and municipal arrangements. [t may 
not be the most expensive result to the nati 
Sickness seattered through a million of individuals 
in preventible forms may be a more costly punish: 
ment for the neglect of natural laws, Not eve 
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sickness, perhaps, eats more into the country than 
the depression of mind which becomes habitual, 
god leads to more drunkenness than any other 
cause. Men and women with over thought or over- 
toll rash from miserable homes to deposit their 
burden in the spirit-shop for a time, unmindful of 
its retura to them, heavier by all that they have 
drank and all that they have paid, and all the 
consequences of the drinking and the payment. 
Some respectable people affect astonishment at 
the persistence of the miserable and the poor in a 
reckless expenditure for strong drink. ‘The class 
of people who are in any way wretched are those 
who are under the most positive temptation to this 
vice. It “ drives dull care away” for a time, but 
itcannot keep it away. It has been the resource 
of the wicked in all ages—the sinning and the 
wretched; the thoughtless, yet wretched; the 


GIN AND 


CHAPTER I, 

Start not my readers at the heading, neither ac- 
cuse me of vulgarity in its selection, for I could 
not well, for a tale like the following, have chosen 
a better titlh—albeit “ gin and bitters,’’ by fact as 
well as by association of ideas, certainly are in- 
tensely vulgar. Difficile est proprie communia dicere : 
[know it. Take, nevertheless, the will for the 
deed in my case. “Gin and bitters’’ will form a 
iale, no¢ laid in low life by any means, and, per- 
chance, point a moral—although with a low title. 
Who is there amongst you that, at the bare 
mention of the words, canuot instantly conjure up, 
from fancy’s storehouse, loathsome pictures of 
inebriate depravity ; gaudy, tobacco-reeking, gas- 
lighted, gin-palaces, well fitted up halfway houses 
to the unmentionable personage, with their motley 
crew of customers, from the ‘‘ respectable ” trades- 
man over the way, who has just looked in to suck 
down “a quiet sixpenn’orth with a friend,” to the 
poor old red-nosed Irish apple-woman, or chesnut- 
roaster, from under the next lamp-post, who is just 
golng to invest her coppers in a dram of “naked ” 
as neat spirit is elegantly termed in cockney 
Vernacular ; from yonder whiskerless, hard-featured, 
leaden-eyed, bull-necked, closely cropped coster- 
monger with the eternal tight to the calf corduroys 
aad the blue Belcher handkerchief and no shirt 
‘olla, to the haggard, hollow-eyed, parchment- 
cheeked, dirty slut who is holding her child in 
one arm and conveying a half-quartern of “ Cream 
f the Valley,’’ to her thirsty throat with the 
—from the queer old washerwoman with her 

ree friends regaling themselves on “a quartern 

with four outs,” to the wretched girl who is 
“tiving to forget her sorrow in gin, These ideas 
tl pass through your mind at the mention of “ gin 
‘nd bitters,” You see the gin, you see the evil 
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weak and the wretched. “ Give strong drink unto 
him that is ready to perish, and wine unto those 
that be of heavy hearts.” 

Air, pure air, and light, clear light, are needful 
for healthy vegetable growth; not less requisite 
are they for animal strength. Man will never 
estimate the loss to men from debility of body, 
depression of mind, sickness and sorrow in life, and 
its premature ending, brought on our own race in 
country and in towns, but chiefly in towns, from 
the contempt of health eujoined by Mammon, where 
labourers are cheaper than their homes, and a 
worldly-wise man takes more care of his horee than 
of his ploughman. 

A sauatory association of the requisite strength 
might clear away this guilt and loss, leaving the 
nation after its sufferings “ happier, healthier, and 
wiser,” 


BITTERS. 


| workings of it; the “ bitters”’ indeed are they 
| Think of them a moment—the neglected, untidy 


home, the drunken squabble, the screams of 
starving children, the brutal broil, the unmanly 


| blow, the advent of the policeman, with or without 
| a stretcher, the police-cell that night, the police- 
_ court-dock next morning, the magistrate’s sentence 


of six months with hard labour—or possibly the 
committal for trial—Newgate—the trial—the 
ermined judge—the shrinking wife-slayer, the 
verdict--the sentence of death, with the scaffold 
lowering grimly over all as a drop-scene ! 

But these are too “ vulgar,” and I am not to 
take you into scenes like these. I am going to be 
“respectable,” my dear ratepaying public; I am 
not going to talk moreof the unwashed; my story 
will xo¢ open in a gin-shop, even though “ gin and 
bitters” be its title. Apple-women, drabs, cos- 
termongers, e¢ id genus omne, will not figure in my 
pages. Neither, dear, sleek, smug respectability, 
am I going to drag you off bodily in police-van to 
Newgate, nor to thrust your nervous old body into 
the midst of a mob of greasy ruflians awaiting 
some wretched wife-slayer’s execution. No such 
thing. Iam going to speak of other classes than 
these; to speak of a gentleman, and not of a 
costermonger. ‘“ But,” say you, “ gentlemen dou't 
usually drink giu and bitters.” Gently, good 
readers. A drunkard may begin on champagne 
and come down by necessity, or inclination, or 
both, to gin, may he not? The story I shall tell 
is no fiction, and will record both ‘gin’ and ‘ bitters’ 
too. Aud here I would entreat all respectable 
elderly gentlemen, who abhor all mention of such 
vulgarities, and who patronise a bottle or two of 
Carbonell’s best port per diem ; who, never “ fou,” 
have, nevertheless, saith dame Scandal, occasionally 
‘a wee drap in their ee ;” to withhold their opinion 
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for half an hour, ere they set down my story as | gant, pronounced Harry Bracebridge to be ts 


too vulgar to interest any “respectable people.” 
“Jolly man,” “fresh man,” “screwed map,” are 


regular brick.” And so he was, at the time we 


refer to: his high animal spirits and ready flow of 


only gradations of inebriety, and belong to all | 


classes. But, of course, the gentlemen who “ in- 
dulge quietly ’’ at home are immeasurably superior 
to the poor blackguard, ragged and shirtless, whose 
club is his gin-shop, and his ouly Lethe, gin, till 
he reels home drunk, ‘‘ happy as a lord ”’—that 
is to say (with no disrespect to the present peerage), 
as happy as lords used to be considered when in a 
gentlemanly state of inebriety; not sufficiently 
drunk to attempt to light a cigar at a pump, nor 
sober enough to perceive that no one street-lamp 
could possibly be ¢:co, by any legitimate species of 
arithmetic, mental or transcribed. And after all 
this preface comes the story. 

In the shady arbour of a country house in an 
English county, at the close of a fine summer's 
day, a good many years ago, were seen two young 
peopie in earnest converse, and whom I may as 
well at once introduce as Henry Bracebridge and 
his cousin Helen Dormer. The former was then 
a fine young man of twenty, and the son of a 
gentleman of some small independent property, 
who rented Greycote House; the occupants of 
which pretty old place were, at the time our nar- 
rative opens, his wife, son, and his niece, Helen, 
whose father, an officer in the army anda widower, 
had recently died and left her to the care of her 
uncle, who had adopted her in lieu of a daughter, 
with which his house had not been blessed. I am 
not well skilled in etching neat pen and ink por. 
traits of young ladies; still, I imagine my tale 
will be incomplete unless I forthwith proceed, as 
well as I am able, to furnish you with a “ coun- 
terfeit presentment.” of the aforesaid young lady. 
Helen Dormer, then, was in her eighteenth year, 
tall, well-formed, a brunette, with wavy raven hair, 
and large dark eyes. Her features were of that 
Grecian type one so seldom sees, and altogether 
she was as fascinating a sample of womankind as 
would be seen in a long day’s walk. Her charac- 
ter, as yet undeveloped by time and circumstances, 
was as loveable as her outward form. Clever, not 
only by nature but by reason of an excellent edu- 
cation, with strong common sense, which by no 
means unfitted her for the exercise of the lighter 
accomplishments, with more firmness than com- 
monly falls to the lot of women, tempered by true 
womanly tenderness,—such was Nellie Dormer. 
But the ladics will not be satisfied unless I further 
describe Harry Bracebridge, who was tall, dark, 
tolerably good-looking, and gifted with good tem- 





per, which made that honest young face of his | 


look handsomer than nine-tenths of the regular- 
featured wooden-visaged Adonises who think that 
they break hearts by hundreds. 
man of that sort—he was not fool enough to be 
a fop; had lately come from a good school, where 
he had distinguished himself, and won the good 
will of the master, and the good word of his scloo}- 
fellows, who, in language more emphatic than ele- 


Ilarry was not a | 


anecdote and repartee, made him a delightful com. 
penion; he had read more than most men of his 
age, was a keen observer of character, and had at 
bottom a thoroughly kind heart; the weak point 
in an otherwise excellent character being an infir. 
mity of purpose, an inability to say “no” firmly 
which some people called good nature, and others 
the indolence of an easy temper. And these two 
young people were lovers. Living in a country 
house, with no other company than they made for 
themselves, and having nothing else to pass away 
the long sunny days, save the saying pretty things 
and listening to them, they fell in love as naturally 
as a story-teller could wish. Reader! did you ever 
stay long in a country house with no other female 
socicty of your own age—say twenty to twenty. 
five—than was afforded by some fair cousin, or 
host’s daughter, who had nothing better to do 
than to make herself agreeable to you? If s0, 
you will understand how very easy it is—or rather, 
how very difficult not—to fall in love; and you 
will understand it all as well as did Nellie and her 
cousin. 

But [ am not going to write a love-story, 
neither am I going to take up your time and my 
own paper by scrawling impossibly romantic dia- 
logues which never took place save in the novelist’s 
pages, at any time, and are far too flimsy for work- 
ing-day life in our own, Let us hasten onwards. 
Harry’s father had determined on sending his con 
to the bar, and Harry’s mother had already in 
nightly vision (which, on the “ coming-events-cast- 
their-shadow-before” principle, she devoutly be- 
lieved in) seen her only son in the full blown dig- 
nity of a lord chancellor’s scarlet robes and full 
bottomed wig. Poor, dear Mrs. Bracebridge! 
there are many mothers like her, if few sons be- 
come lord chancellors! And Harry was that fine 
July evening talking sentiment to his cousin, pour- 
ing out, ore rotundo, vows of eternal «constancy, 
with all sorts cf aspirations after fame and other 
advantages. And Helen’s face flushed, as holding 
her little hand in his strong sinewy palm, he spoke 
of years of future happiness in store for them when 
le had become a legal luminary, and all the ¢ 
cetera that fill up life, till broken hopes give the 
lie to our early dreamings, and our hearts lie 
bleeding on Jife’s thorny road! He spoke well 
and strongly of the delights of a quiet fireside, 
when Nellie Dormer had become Nellie Brace- 
bridge; he drew fanciful pictures of delicious 
evening strolls through pleasant ficlds near Londoo, 
where he had already, in imagination, pitched his 
tent; and cosy winters’ evenings, when her piano 
would enliven him as he reposed in his arm-cbair, 
weary with a long day in Westminster Hall. And 
very pleasant are these same early dreamings; 
passing sweet it is to pour into the ear of a 
beloved listener the words which come frow 4 


heart brimful of early love, hope, and young truth, 





eren though time tells us that they are but pleasant 

tasies which the world will soon remove,— 
custering blossoms, fair and fragrant, whose fruit 
is in that true dreamer’s future—“ to-morrow come 
never!” 

But why all these gloomy anticipations ? Harry 
was clever——-so every one thought; and earnest— 
so he thought himself. He was sure to succeed ; 
and Helen hoped and feared alternately ; she knew 
him better than he knew himself, although love is 
proverbially blind, and Nellie was in love—and 
love is stronger than doubt, and kills it. 

Harry Bracebridge entered the Middle Temple, 
and his father, after placing him as a pupil with 
an eminent special pleader, left him in comfortable 
lodgings in London, with a promise of a small but 
suficient allowance, and abundant cautions as to 
his use thereof. And Harry accordingly went to 
the pleader’s office regularly every morning, spent 
hours in copying out opinions, cases, and prece- 
dents, dined in the hall the requisite number of 
times each term, and read Blackstone and other 
works of erudite dryness, and in all respects was a 
fit and proper person to be called to the dignity of 
barrister-at-law. So far, so good; his father con- 
stantly received letters from him, saying that he 
liked the study of his profession, and was sanguine 
as to results; and, you may be sure, Helen was 
neither forgotten by, nor forgetful of him. 

But man is emphatically a gregarious animal— 
young, London inhabiting student man, especially 
so, aud Harry formed no exception to the general 
rile. Several ot his old school friends had like- 
wise entered the same inn of court, and their 
friendship was renewed. By degrees the hard 
reading Harry acquired a taste for bachclor parties, 
of which he was the life and soul; his society was 
courted, himself flattered, and he read less, if he 
enjoyed himself more, than of old time. It would 
be an impertinent enunciation of a trite truism if 
we informed our readers that the position of a 
student in London is fraught with perils : every- 
body knows ¢Hat, aud many people from experience 
could tell the same tale. So Harry found it. His 
ld inability to say “no,” when inclination slily 
whispered ‘ yes,” to any proposed pleasure party, 
albeit at the sacrifice of valuable time—to put 
health out of question—beset him at every turn. 
Now a water party, now “a jolly evening at Vaux- 
hall,” now a snug bachelor patty at some man’s 
tooms, or chambers; all these things retarded 
study and ran away with money, to say nothing of 
the habits thereby superinduced. “ Zantum habe- 
aut, eo cupiant,” will apply to more things than 
that intended by the compilers of the Eton Latin 
Grammar. An oyster supper to-night is not 
remarkable for producing any serious inclination 
0 study to-morrow; cigars and brandy and water 
One day are generally succeeded by ditto the next. 

A hair of the dog that bit you,” is a favourite 
remedy for many of life’s evils, albeit the remedy 
sas bad as the disease. And so Harry Bracebridge, 
far as his limited income would allow, became a 
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“fast man,” and went as quick a pace on the 
Devil’s highway as his worst enemy could reason- 
ably have wished. Not that poor Harry had any 
enemies; he was far too good a fellow for that ; 
and yet, giving him all due credit for his goodness, 
I question much whether his worthy father would 
have coincided in any like opinion thereof, had he 
known how his allowance was being squandered, 
his paternal hopes falsified, and his son’s health 
and time alike wasted on frivolous pursuits. But 
Harry was “a good fellow ”—-so said all his asso- 
ciates, and that was all Ae cared for. Popularity 
was the Moloch to which he was willing to sacrifice 
his hopes, his prospects, and his ambition, if need 
be. Truly: this same popularity is little better 
than an iguis fatuus, and many foo!s, and wise 
men too, for that matter, there be to follow it. 
Harry, about twelve months after his arrival in 
London, for the first time in his life, was intoxicated. 
A bachelor party had been given—the fun was fast 
and furious—wit was flowing quicker than the 
wine, if possible, and poor Harry, after making 
many funny speeches, and singiag one or two 
questionable songs, fell under the table drunk; he 
had not yet seasoned himself, as the phrase is— 
and was, at an early hour in the quiet dawn, thrust 
into a hackney-coaclh—Hansom cabs were not in 
vogue just then—and conveyed to his lodgings 
under the care of some fidus Achates or other, who 
put him to bed and left him to toss from side to 
side thereon—too sick, too feverish, too drunk, 
either to sleep or lie awake comfortably. It is not 
worth while wasting words in describing a druok- 
ard’s sensations the next morning. A headache 
was the least part of them; self-contempt and 
remorse were the stings which tormented the 
‘ seedy” sinner, as he thought of home and Helen. 
Oh! how he cursed drink, bachelor parties in 
general, aod himself in particular, that miserable 
morning. In the afternoon a friend looked in, one 
of those complacent idiots who, so far from being 
ashamed of their weaknesses, glory in them. “Oh! 
how awfully screwed we were, last night, Brace- 
bridge,” said Harry’s interesting associate. “ Never 
had such a jolly evening in my life!” 

To which expression of opinion, Harry, in a 
listless, diawling tone assented; but so Jugu- 
briously that his friend proceeded to “ chaff” him 
as to the probable condition of his liver, inter- 
larding his conversation with many small /acetie 
of a like nature, remarking that although Harry 
looked “dooced fishy about the eyes and flabby 
about the gills,” he knew an infallible remedy for 
“seediness.” ‘ Have a hair of the dog that bit 
you, my boy,” said this modern edition of Job's 
comforters. ‘It will warm up the cockles of 
your heart, and make things pleasant.” These 
encouraging sentiments meeting no particularly 
cordial response, he proceeded still propositi tenaz— 
“T say, Bracebridge, just you send the constable 
down, and all will be quiet in a jiffy.” By which 
figure of speech he was understood to represent a 
glass of brandy neat. After much persuasion, 
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Harry obeyed—found himself better—well next 
day—out next night, and so on. Nevertheless, he 
managed to read a little, and when he went down 
home for awhile, he read more. But Helen sighed 
as she saw the change in him, mentally and phy- 
sically. His face was somewhat muddy—now red, 
now pale; his eye was bright, but not with the 
clear healthy brightness of old days. He could 
not smoke “a quiet cigar”’ now in Helen’s society 
in the garden at Greycote, without occasionally 
running in to drink something. He likewise drank 
more wine at dinner than he used to do, and was 
constantly asking for a glass of spirits, alleging 
that his doctor in London recommended him to 
drink weak brandy and water. 

Still, Bracebridge was not as yet anything like 
a drunkard, and Helen, after gently mentioning 
that she was afraid that he had changed his mind 
about abstinence from spirits, and being laughingly 
assured that he had not the slightest idea of be- 
coming a drunkard, or “ voting for Lushington ” 
in any way, would leave off teazing “ poor Harry,” 
and mix his weak brandy and water for him. Her 
eyes were soon to be rudely opened. One night, 
at a party, Bracebridge got exceedingly drunk, and 
insulted several gentlemen there, neighbours of 
his father, and who took care the scandal should 
not lose by spreading. The next day, in a fit of 
remorse, he threw himself on his knees before his 
mother and Helen, and begged them to forgive 
him. His father was at this time away on a visit, 
but receiving intelligence of his son’s misconduct, 
he wrote him a very severe letter, telling him in 
conclusion to return to London and to stick to his 
studies. And Helen told him that though sbe 
was willing to forgive, she could not forget such 
conduct ; and assured him that however painful it 
might be to her, on its repetition, she should break 
off the engagement. And Harry went to London 
—was called to the bar—eked out his father’s 
scanty allowance by contributing occasional leaders 
to one newspaper, by reporting law cases for 
another, and writing theatrical critiques for a third. 
He took chambers in the Temple—went circuit— 
held no briefs, and altogether had made up his 
mind that the bar was a wretched profession ; when 
one day, as he was in court, on the circuit, 
an elderly gentleman laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
with “Mr. Bracebridge, I believe,” and a card 
was put into Harry’s hand, and he recollected the 
name thereon as that of an eminent attorney in 
that county, who had been a great school friend of 
Mr. Bracebridge, senior, and who was a man worth 
knowing, for the briefs he could throw in the way 
of any man he liked. 

And Mr. Hughes (that was the friendly attor- 
ney’s name) soon after gave Bracebridge a brief. 





A well-known poacher was indicted, charged with | 


shooting a gamekeeper in a night affray. Brace- 


bridge was counsel for the prisoner, and held his 
first brief accordingly.. When he first heard the 
sound of his own voice in court he naturally felt 
very nervous, and, as he himself afterwards phrased 
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it, “ inclined to bolt bodily through the first open 
window.’’ But, warming with his subject, he 
drew such a pathetic picture of the evils arisj 
out of the game laws, that the “ gentlemen of the 
jury,” who were principally tradesmen, and as such 
had little sympathy for acred squires and their 
game privileges, almost immediately made up their 
minds to acquit the prisoner. And, as Harry 
proceeded, with rare acumen in one so utterly 
inexperienced, to analyse the evidence pro and con, 
great was the disgust of the Earl of Broadlands, 
who sat upon the bench, and great was the satis. 
faction of the prisoner’s little wife, who with white 
face was gazing intently upon the jury, as though 
to mark the effect of every word dropped by her 
husband’s counsel. The judge charged the jury, 
passing a high compliment upon the prisoner's 
counsel, and the jury acquitted the prisoner. That 
day Harry received retainers from two other attor- 
neys employed in two other poaching cases, and 
his success now seemed pretty certain. In West. 
minster Hall, by an address of much ability, he 
impressed all attorneys present with a sense of his 
power as an advocate; briefs, accordingly, came in 
quickly. 

Helen and he were married some few years after 
this, and managed to live in comfort, though not 
in affluence, on the proceeds of literature and law 
combined. For a while all went well. Fully 
occupied, delighting in his profession, Harry found 
little time, and had less inclination, for dissipation, 
With his young and pretty wife and his little son 
by his fireside, he cared little for club society or 
bachelor revelries, But, “ naturam furcd expellas, 
tamen usque recurret.”’ So, alas! it was found by 
poor Helen Bracebridge. After their second child, 
a daughter, was born, her husband began to grow 
weary of home delights ; he found Helen's society 
less preferable than that of some half dozen “ good 
fellows,” who had only gone to the bar to enjoy 
themselves, and who carried out their resolution 
admirably. Then followed nights of dissipation, 
then days of sick headache and sulkiness; and, 
when out of court, continual quarrellings with his 
unfortunate wife who, poor thing, strove her utmost 
to reclaim her infatuated husband—but in vain. 

Still, Bracebridge’s business increased, for he 
was an odd combination of industry, talent, and 
debauchery. In proportion, as he made more 
money he spent more. He took an expensive 
house in a small street leading out of Mayfair— 
invited his boon companions three or four times 4 
week thereto; sat up late with them in his smok- 
ing-room, leaving Helen to amuse herself as she 
best might, and incurred debts faster than he 0% 
tained briefs. In his two children, who had reached 
that interesting age when childhood is changing 
into girlhood and boyhood, he found little pleasure ; 
he felt, for he had naturally a good heart, their 
presence to be a tacit reproach to their unworthy 
father, and shrunk from their society with peevish 
ill-humour. Still he launched out into fresh extr 
vagancies, associated with men far his superior 18 
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station, who, while they drank his wine, took his | 


children on their knee, and tried to flirt with his 
wife, considered themselves as conferring an espe- 
cial favour on him by deigning to dine at his table. 

Then young Lord Hardup, the fast son of the 
Far! of Bareacres, the Hon. Captain Deuceace, the 
wild Irish Lord Mount Coffeehouse, and that 
«distinguished foreigner,” M. Le Comte Ecarté 
(about whose origin divers conflicting rumours were 
afloat, that he had been a travelling musician, a 
cashiered captain, a discharged courier, and some 
said a galley slave, and no count at all)—all had 
little bills which “that good fellow, Bracebridge,” 
they knew would “accept” for them, only by way 
of “ accommodation,” to save them, his dear friends, 
from utter ruin—of course, himself receiving no 
consideration for his signature—and running—ob, 
dear! no—no earthly risk! And then, of course, 
ensued the usual results of being acquainted with, 
and “ accepting little bills” for such dear friends as 


these. Mr. Levi, of St. Mary Axe, held the little, 


bills, on which appeared the names of Hardup, 
Deuceace, M. Le Comte Ecarté, conjoiutly with 
that of Henry Bracebridge, the rising barrister who 
was shortly expected “to take silk,” or, in other 
words, become aQ.C. Payment was requested. 
Poor Hardup was very sorry, but really his health 
was so bad, and his purse so empty, that though, 
‘pon honour, pained to seem unfriendly, he must 
spend a short time at Boulogne. Captain Deuce- 
ace flatiy refused to pay, and hinted at a flight to 
Norway on a fishing excursion. Lord Mount 
Coffeehouse was, ‘‘ by the virtue of my oath, juiced 
(such was his pronunciation) sorry, but—aw— 
weally—aw—I can’t get those blackguard agents 
of mine to remit me a shilling—aw—and weally, 
ole feller, as I am not a Peer of Parliament, only 
an Irish Peer, my person is not protected from 
these horrid bailiffs, so you must excuse me if I 
go right away to Baden Baden, to keep clear of 
these low, blood-sucking Israelites,” &c. And so, 
of course, one morning Bracebridge was waited 
upon by a hooknosed gentleman of the Hebrew 
persuasion, who had the high honour of serving 
the sheriff of Middlesex as bailiff, and presented 
with a small slip of paper requesting the pleasure 
of his company at Westminster, on the day 
of ——, which piece of paper purported to come 
from the Chief Justice of England, and was a writ. 
They came “speedy execution,” &c., and dirty- 

king men, with thick sticks under their arms, 
unpolished boots, and “seedy” exteriors, were to 
be seen by passers-by lounging up and down the 
area of No. —, John street, Mayfair, smoking long 
pipes, and otherwise disgracing that highly fashion- 
able /ocale. And then, in perfect kindness, an 
aunt of Bracebridge’s (on his solemn promise of 
amendment, which the poor soul believedthoroughly, 





for “ poor Harry was always so good-hearted,” &c.) 


paid out the execution, and the aforesaid pipe- 
smoking, dirty-booted, seedy-looking officers of the 
oficer of the deputy sheriff of the sheriff of Mid- 

x made themselves scarce, leaving behind 
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them a strong scent of bad tobacco in the lower 
premises, and much scandal, kept alive in the divers 
pothouses in that vicinity, frequented by well 
calved, highly plushed John Thomases, who over 
their gin and water discussed their masters’ busi- 
ness, and neglected their own as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

And then the Bracebridges took a far cheaper 
house in a pleasant suburb, and Mrs. Bracebridge 
—for love is ever hopeful—fondly imagined that 
by making his home loveable, and generously for- 
getting the past, she could lure him from dissipa- 
tion, and that he would find his home quite happy 
enough without such society as had disgraced and 
broken it up in days gone by. And Henry Brace- 
bridge for a while returned nightly from his 
chambers with a lighter heart and more peace of 
mind than he had known for years. His home 
was now his all in all, although his children were 
away at school; and his wife would sit for hours 
by his side, dividing his cares and doubling his 
enjoyments by her sweet womanly sympathy, till, 
although his subscription to the Club had to 
be given up, and his old modicum of claret and 
sherry reduced to a scanty allowance of mere vulgar, 
earthy tasting Marsala, and his cigars, Hudson’s 
best, 42s. per Ib., exchanged for a meerschaum 
pipe and bird’s eye tobacco, he congratulated him- 
self that, though he had felt life’s thorns, life's 
flowers were yet twined round his path. 

But at last some of the old set found him out, 
left their cards, were invited to dinner, condescended 
to partake of humbler fare, of course, than hereto- 
fore, but nevertheless greatly enjoyed themselves ; 
called; dined again and again, till Bracebridge in 
their absence found his home very slow, and drank 
more than was good for him to make it faster. 
The Marsala now was too weak for him; he was 
so tired and out of sorts on leaving Westminster 
Hall that brandy was desirable, then whiskey, then 
gin for cheapness, and now we come to gin and— 
bitters, too. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Bracebridge had a small inde- 
pendence, for her hasband’s business had dwindled 
to very little per annum, and he expended more in 
a week on some of his drunken bachelor friends 
than he made in a fortnight by briefs. By degrees 
his friends fell off, the once witty companion had 
now nearly degenerated into a listless sot, and men 
could not be bored to keep his company. He then 
took to evening drinking in the parlour of a neigh- 
bouring tavern, where among the tradesmen of the 
neighbourhood he soon acquired the reputation of 
being a “ very good fellow, and no one’s enemy 
but his own.” There 1s not a more abominable 
eulogium than that. Reflect upon its true mean- 
ing ; think of the poor drunkard’s miserable home ; 
think of the sanctity of domestic bliss broken in 
upon by the coarse realities of debauchery, curses, 
debt, and duns ; see the poor, pale wife sitting up, 
alone, night after night, awaiting her husband's 
return, sitting in the arm chair by the fireside 
facing the portrait of her husband, taken in days 
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see her sitting up with her young son, a boy home 
for the holidays, and whose life is overshadowed 
by the black shade of his father’s sin; see that 
mother and that son weeping bitter tears in concert, 
listening nervously to the rustling of every dead 
leaf, and the footfall of every policeman, with 
“Surely he is come at last.” No such thing. 
Eleven, twelve, one—he comes not yet. Then 
hear that mother bid her pale boy go to bed, and 
his entreaty to be allowed to keep dear mamma 
company a little longer. 

And then—shift the scene. 

Enter the parlour of the “ highly resp2ctable” 
tavern, where that son’s father is sitting in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke, and reeking, steam- 
ing tumblers. Listen to the witless jokes, the 
twaddling argumeuts, the maudlin expressions of 
mutual friendship and sympathy ; see, one by one, 
the “good fellows who are nobody’s enemy but 
their own,” reeling out homewards, where a wife 
is waiting weary with her vigil, to be repeated 
to morrow night no doubt, except illness or apoplexy 
detain the “ good fellow” from his accustomed 
society ; and then lay your hand on your heart, if 
you be one of those humbugs who “ preach unto 
us smooth things,’” who invent such social sophisms 
as that animadverted on above, to gloss over all 
that is gross, selfish, and cruel in manhood. Am 
I understood rightly? Itrust so. I have, at least, 
endeavoured to speak plainly. 

Henry Bracebridge had earned the reputation of 
being “‘a good fellow, who is nobody’s enemy but 
his own;” yet his well nigh broken hearted wife 
and sad eyed, indignant son gave the lie to that 
lying saying. 

Margaret Bracebridge was at this time a girl at 
school, her age was between twelve and thirteen. 
A letter had arrived from her governess to say that 
she was ill, and if she could be removed home it 
would be better. As the distance was small, the 
removal was easily accomplished, and that night of 
sorrowing, father, mother and brother were sitting 
round her bedside. After his daughter reached 
home, Bracebridge for a few days was very quiet ; 
but as Margaret got better her father got worse, 
and came home in a disgusting state of intoxica- 
tion at six o’clock in the morning within a fort- 
night after her arrival. Drunkeness had completely 
destroyed a temper once good. When sober he 
was irritable to a distressing degree ; when drunk, 
positively brutal. Margaret caught a cold, got 
rapidly worse, and was considered in a dying state 
when her father, who had been staying in the 
country for a week with a friend, returned home. 


happy, lost for ever, while the husbaud was still as | gotten, came home reeling drank at daybreak, ig 
the lover, and the wife was dear as the bride; or | 
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wife had sent the servant for him, and then his 
son Arthur, but he had ordered the landlord to say 
he was not there if any one come for him, and his 
dauzhter was, by the time he got home, dying fast . 
and the drunken father hearing this had, despite 


_all entreaties, reeled up stairs into his dying child's 


He was greatly grieved, and in answer to his wile’s | 
entreaties that le would keep himself quiet, asked 


her angrily if she thought him devoid of all natural 
feeling? In an hour or two, however, wishing, 
he said, ‘‘ to smoke just one pipe,” and not wishing 
the smoke to annoy his daughter, he adjourned to 
the dearly beloved tavern, and his resolution for- 








_ room. 


“Sir,” said the surgeon, sternly, “this is no 
place for drunken men. ! must beg you will not 
disturb your daughter’s dying moments.” 

Bracebridge only replied by a hiccup, a guttural 
sort of laugh, and “ All right, ole flow.” 

His wife was kneeling at the foot of the bed, 
weeping. His son (who was far older for his age 
than most boys, thanks to his father’s sins), stood 
watching the scene with hatred of his degraded 
father glaring from his eye and evinced by his 
firmly contracted lips. The son had lost all respect 
for his father, who in his cups was in the habit of 
using the most fearful language to his family, 
‘The son was morally and physically superior to the 
wretched object before him, and they both knew 
it. ‘To the father’s threats and coarse blasphemies 
the son would only reply by some quiet, cold 
sarcasm. He felt his superiority; the father felt 
it, and, alas! that it should be written, they hated 
each other by this time! 

Arthur Bracebridge had been sent to Harrow, 
had been removed thence when his father’s altered 
circumstances forbade his longer continuance there, 
and was now at home, idling away his time, with 
no chance of getting into any profession, his father 
being too poor at present to pay for his learning or 
the rudiments of any, and too far gone in lethargic 
debauchery to “ set his shoulder to the wheel” and 
work hard for his family’s good. 

Brought up in a school where extravagance was 
the order of the day, with a home where good 
example was out of the question, where disgraceful 
scenes were nightly and daily enacted, till he had 
lost all respect for his father; having acquired 
from his father’s friends, witty worldlings, much 
so called knowledge of the world, é.e., of the black 
side of it; what wonder is there if poor Arthur 
should become tle dreariest of all characters, a 
talented, keen boy, with none of the lightheart- 
edness of youth—a cynic at seventeen? At nine- 
teen he was forced into a merchant’s office, a 
situation for which he was totally unqualified, poor 
fellow, and which he entered under protest, and 
resigued in sheer weariness and disgust a year 
afterwards. He wished to go to the bar, but his 
father could not, or rather would not, afford that, 
for alcoho) cost him too much per annum to allow 


But the end of all this soon drew nigh. His 
father for some weeks past had never been properly 
sober; sleep forsook his pillow ; he rose early, and 
gin and bitters were consumed till he went to sleep 
in an arm chair, and dozed till breakfast time, 
when he would wake up to bemoan his hard lot in 
life, for so he termed his self brought misery. 


| him to brighten his son’s prospects. 








Debt, duns, and an execution followed in speedy 
succession. Every piece of furniture this illfated 
family possessed was sold by the brokers. It was 


a bitter sight to sce poor Mrs. Bracebridge the 


porning she moved her things away from their 
little house at Paddington. All their little cherished 
nieknacks, pictures, and books were sold, and 
Bracebridge sat drinking in a neighbouring gin- 
shop while the sale was going on at home. A 
it of Mrs. Bracebridge, which of itself worth 
little, was, from the fact of its having been painted 
by an eminent artist, worth something, was with 
other pictures put up for sale by Bracebridge’s 
ereditors. Young Arthur Bracebridge was there 
to buy it, if possible, for a few shillings; but bid- 
ding was brisk, and it was speedily run up to more 
unds than he had shillings to offer. He gave it 
up for lost, and was turning away when a dirty- 
looking Jew, staring hard at him, said—“ Are you 
not Mr. Bracebridge’s son? Poor boy, go home; 
this is no place for such as you.” 

Arthur was naturally of a proud disposition ; 
the proud are never more so than when in unde- 
served poverty. Jiis pride was wounded, however 
wrongly, at being so addressed, and he told the 
little Jew roughly to mind his own business, and 
bestow pity when asked for it. The Jew said 
nothing, but attended to the picture biddings. 

“Portrait of Mrs. Bracebridge, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,”’ cried the auctioneer, “ going, going at 
£10; nobody bids more ? Fine work of art like 
this—going—thank you, sir. £10 5s. bid; going 
at £10 5s. Thank you, sir—£10 10s.; £10 15s. 
—going, gone!” ‘The portrait of poor Arthur’s 
mother was thus knocked down to the little Jew 
picture dealer whom Arthur had snubbed but ten 
minutes before. The boy turned away with tears 
in his eyes, went to the wretched lodgings his 
mother had taken for them, where, in an hour’s 
time, a knock came at the door. The sluttish 
maid of all work yelled out from the bottom of the 
stairs, “ A parcel for Mr. Bracebridge.’ Arthur 
opened it. it was his mother’s picture, with a 
note attached to it, signed “ Malachi Lyons.” 

Strange, thought he, that a Jew should make 
him a present of what cost the Jew £10 lis. The 
note in part explained this unwonted liberality or 
generosity of an Israelite. The note, divested of 
bad speliing, ran thus: 

My Dear Boy—I once had a brother—a very bad fellow 
—who was indicted for forgery, of which he was, for a won- 
der, innocent, at —, on the — circuit. We did not know 
of this. He had no money to fee counsel. Your father 
kindly defended him for nothing. He was found guilty— 
sentenced to death. Your father, firmly believing in his 
innocence, got up fresh evidence, and a petition to the Tome 
Secretary, and my brother received a free pardon. Take 
this as a small token of a Jew’s gratitude. God bless you, 
my boy, Maxacut Lyons, 

Now, my readers may, and perhaps will, believe 
this to be a fiction. If it he, as regards names 
and dates, it is a fiction founded on fact. I have, 


ever since these things came to my knowledge, 
thought more kindly of the despised Jew brokers. 
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That good act of one has softened my heart to 
them all. Arthur never saw the little generous 
Jew dealer again, though in after years he sought 
for him; but he never forgot that act of kindness, 


and has told me of it many times with tears in his 


eyes. 

The elder Bracebridge, soon after the establish- 
ment of their family in more comfortable lodgings, 
became worse and worse; he habitually pawned 
his wife’s clothes and his own to get gin, and on 
one occasion knocked her down for striving to 
prevent his spending the money so obtained in low 
debauchery. A painful scene ensued. The son, 
seeing his mother so brutally treated, struck his 
father and then rushed out of the house. Ilis 
father pursued him, and when in a short time 
he returned, heart-sick with what had occurred, 
his mother inquired if he had seen his father lately. 
He had not; neither did his father ever return 
home again. 

An anxious night was spent in expecting iii 
home. He came not. Next day and night were 
so passed ; when, seeing an account in the papers 
of a shocking accident which had happened to a 
drunken man, who had been run over by a dray, 
and whose name, it was ascertained from papers in 
his pockets, was Bracebridge, they proceeded to 
Guy's Hospital, and there saw the wretched man 
lying on his deathbed, in the middle of a long ward 
filled with ghastly-looking occupants. The hand 
of death was on him, and he was sober now. His 
wife and son obtained permission to stay with him. 
Arthur fell on his knees before his father and 
entreated his forgiveness. It was freely granted, 
and poor Bracebridge asked forgiveness in his turn 
of his wife and son in like manner, warning his son 
against drinking, and pointing to his own shattered 
limbs as a frightful example of its evils Then 
he requested his wife to endeavour to put Arthur 
to the bar; then he spoke of byegone times with 
bitter remorse. His wife bent over him, kissed 
his scarred forehead; he then turned his face to 
the wall. His mind seemed to wander, for, like 
the dying Falstaff, “he babbled of green fields,’’ 
and then he seemed to be talking to Helen, not as 
his wife, but as the Miss Helen Dormer of long 
ago, in their courtship days. Then his eyes slowly 
opened, closed again; he heaved a long, low sigh, 
and so he died! 

And thus Henry Bracebridge passed away from 
life’s chequered scene, and the world went on 
merrily as before, while his poor widow was sob- 
bing fit to break her heart as she sat, with Arthur's 
hand in her’s, by her poor, long erring husband's 
grave. 

Arthur went to the bar, and lived to be a com- 
fort to his mother’s declining years. He likewise 
applied himself to literature, and was a successful 
author. But sadness was the characteristic trait 
of his books as of his countenance. The events of 
the past were unforgotten if forgiven. He was, 
perhaps, prejudiced by notions early formed, but 
he avoided society as much as possible, and when- 
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ever jests were keenest, laughter loudest, and wine 


flowing fastest, his face would darken over as with 
the shadow of some bitter passing memory. And 
who will wonder at this? He thought at such 
times as these of his father’s past—its sins and 
sorrows, its bright promises, its wretched fulfil- 
ments, its sunny dawn, its cloudy and dreary close ; 
and if Arthur Bracebridge, because he followed not 





TANGLED TALK. 


in his poor father’s footsteps, was often voted a 
|“ kill joy,” and one never likely to deserve the 
title of a “ good fellow,” he coveted it not, for he 
remembered those words in connection with certain 
others (which together form the heading of this, 
story of real life), and he shudderingly breathed 
in bated breath—‘* Gin anp—Bitrers!” 











TANGLED TALK. 


* Sir, we had talk.’”’—Dr. Johnson. 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.” —Jean Paul, the Only One 
** The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; an 





d then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else,” 
—Lord Bacon, 





STREPHON TO SYLVIA AGAIN. 


Dearest Sytvia,—There was, you know, an em- 
peror—Domitian or Caligula, it does not matter— 
who wished that mankind had all one neck between 
them, so that he might decapitate the human race 
at a blow. Lord Byron had a wish much more 
genial, but quite as wild—namely, that the 
daughters of Eve (pardon me that affected euphe- 
mism, as this is going into print), 
had but one rosy mouth, 
That he might kiss them all, from north to south. 


I, too, have often a wish, as wild as either; not 
so genial as that of his deceased lordship, not so 
cruel as that of his deceased slaughtermanship. 
You will say, my dear, it is very characteristic of 
your Strephon’s morbid inquisitiveness; and you 
who, by taking him out of himself, have done so 
much to cure him of that fault (no merit to you, 
but some thanks, and much love for it), may blame 
it as freely as you please. But the wish is, in 
brief, this—that all adult mankind could be con- 
stituted into one accessible catechumen for him to 
interrogate concerning their experience. What I 
want for settling the psychological problems that 
are constantly putting themselves to me, is to 
know how everybody else thinks and feels. I 
have great confidence in the encyclopsedic character 
of my own gleanings from the broad field of life 
(but that you know, dear girl); but I sometimes 
make mistakes (which you also know, and I wish 
you’d tell me of them oftener; don’t be afraid, I 
won’t sulk, Syl.), and still oftener I find myself 
without that satisfying certainty in my conclusions 


and not disagreeable to anybody. 

I notice that everybody has his own special range 
of observations, and by incessant importation I 
endeavour to make mine absolutely cosmopolitan. 
But who is ‘equal to these things? So long as 


there is anything you do not know, the best looking 
conclusion may prove to be a mere /fallacia 
accidentis (mare's nest, dear, if you have forgotten 








your “ Watts’s Logic), which a new fact may 
make appear ‘ridiculous. Now, if I could only 
say to the collective Adam-and-Eve, How do you 
feel on such a point? and the catechumen could 
answer with one voice, “I feel so and so,” what a 


psychologist your Strephon would be! “ Yes,” 
you say, “ he would know too much.” 
That is true; profoundly true. I suppose life 


would be an impracticability to a man who carried 
so much sail. Ignorance and uncertainty are, 
doubtless, necessary factors in the sums we have 
given us to work out in our relations with each 
other. And my wish, if it were serious, earnest, 
and cherished, would amount to a sin. For, though 
my “ views” are purely speculative when the wish 
in question slips through my brain; yet, inasmuch 
as no fact in human experience stands absolutely 
alone and disconnected, I could never get the 
precise thing I wanted to know, without tearing 
away fragments of the living, sacred, never- 
intended-to-be-scrutinised tissue of the individual life 
along with it. It would be as impossible as to 
cut a pound of flesh without spilling a drop of 
blood. 

After all this you will, I am sure, wonder what- 
ever it is I want to know next? And you will 
be—not surprised, for Strephon has long lost the 
power of startling you—but amused to find that, 
as Mr. Toot’s said, “it’s of no consequence, 
thank you.” What, my own beloved, with your 
strong human instincts and keen appreciation of 
the greatness of the harvest, and the fewness of 
the labourers, will you think of me for busying 


| myself with gossamer speculations about the LIGHT 


which is so comforting and cordial to a weakling, | and the cotour of Love? 


“Idle boy,” you say. 
“I had better thoughts of you; off, off to the 
harvest field, about the Master’s business !” 

But let me say my say, and then I will go and 
try to reap and bind as you bid me. Once, when 
I saw the electric light in an exhausted receiver— 
an imitation, is it not, of the northern aurors?— 
it struck me that that unutterable living bloe- 
white brilliancy, veiling itself in a pink 








gast be the colour of love. A foolish thought, 
says Gradgrind. But if, dear, he says so to you 
43 you read this letter, answer him, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” Love, to be sure, is not a 
or a shell, or a bit of wood, or a leaf, or 
saything that Gradgrind could classify ; nor can it, 
so far as I see, be proved to be any way capable 
of reflecting the suh’s rays, or the (conventionally 
more) congenial moon’s. But if there is mourn- 
falness in black, and sobriety in drab, and royalty 
in purple, and innocence in white, and freshness in 
green, and courage in red, and religiosity in blue 
—why not love in the auroral glory? “These,” 
says Gradgrind, supposing him (pardon the sup- 
ition that any mortal creature could disobey 
you, Sylvia) to have disobeyed you, and kept 
within hearing—“ these are mere matters of fancy, 
symbolism, analogy.” Yes, I dare say; but what 
isanalogy? Why does the lighting upon a new 
one cause a thrill of joy to minds of a certain 
stamp, and some pleasure to all minds whatsoever ? 
Is our sympathy with symbols a thing of habit and 
convention, or does it strike its roots deep down in 
the spirit, refusing to be grubbed up, or even 
grubbed about, to any purpose? JI, for one, stand 
by the latter alternative. I think there is a posi- 
tive relation between (for instance) given colours 
and given states of being, the full significance of 
which we may never discover on this side the spot 
where we meet 


the Shadow fear’d of man, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds ; 


though we may, perhaps, obtain a passing glimpse 
. of it here and there, in what is called imaginative 
writing, especially in the writings of the poets. 
From Milton we have an authoritative utterance 
upon the subject of the colour of love. You 
remember, dear, that when Adam asks the “ angel 
guest familiar” if there is love in heaven, and, if 
$0, what are its modes, and how the shining ones 
“mix irradiance,” that glorious creature of God— 
not privileged, which, indeed, were no privilege, to 
be without “‘ shame, divine shame, ”—blushes 
CELESTIAL ROSY RED, Love’s PROPER HUE— 


the line so beautifully commented upon (uncon- 
sciously, no doubt) by Keats in “ Lamia,” 
part I,:— 

Into the green-recessed woods they flew, 

Nor grew they pale, as mortal lovers do. 


Now, we have, you see, in that line from “ Para- 
dise Lost,” enough to show us that the singer had 
his own idea about the colour of love. We have 
“love's proper hue,” the hue that absolutely 
belongs to it, as a property and characteristic. 
Then, the hue in the poet’s eye is “rosy red,”’ the 
true auroral flush. And, last, not least, Sylvia, it 
is “ celestial rosy red.” Now what, my dear, is a 
“celestial rosy red?” It is white for innocence, 
interfused (may I say interfused ?) with blue for 

avenliness, divineness, religiousness, and softly 
veiled with pink for tenderness or desire. And 
this is the light of the aurora, and what I -called 
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(of Milton and Keats unheeding the while) the 
colour of love ; the colour you would have in a 
flower if you could blend the tints of the lily, the 
convolvulus, and the rose, but which no flower 
could give as it is given in the electric aurora, for 
want of Jight and motion—two elements which, in 
the countenance of the bashful archangel, would 
be supplied by the lucid eyes, and the invisible~ 
visible shimmering motion of the muscles of the 
face.* 

Now comes the precise point upon which, at 
this present writing, I wished information from 
the monster catechumen of whom I just now spake 
unto you. Is what I now allude to a universal 
ora general experience? It seems to me that 
the human lover, at some (uncertain and varying) 
stage of the progress of his ion, has vouch- 
safed to him a vision of the love-light (I do hope 
Gradgrind is fairly round the corner, my dear!— 
just see; and if not, ring up Plush to kick him, 


will you ?) ; in virtue of which vision he sees and 


hears unutterable things, and is then and there 
presented with the freedom of the Seventh heaven ; 
the talismanic memory of which time and which 
things stays by him more or less vividly all his 
life, and in proportion as he is faithful to the 
new sense which was then conferred, anneals him 
from pain, and naughtiness, and folly all. He 
may see this love-light in a glory around his mis- 
tress ; or in a sudden, unaccountable flash, as if 


All Heaven burst her starry floors, 
And strowed her lights below, 


(that, you know, is in your Tennyson, in “ St. 
Agnes,”); or in a more or less rapid sparkle in 
space—or in all three. Beautifully do I find the 
telling of the vision—yes, and the interpretation 
thereof, my own—in “ The Angel in the House,” 
canto viii. ‘“ Life of Life” is what the verses are 
headed, and it seems by that title as if the poet 
had a glimpse of something which I have often 
tried to say, but never shall be able! 
LIFE OF LIFE. 
What’s that, which, ere I spake, was gone, 
So joyful and intense} a spark 
That, whilst o’er head the wonder shone, 
The day, before but dull, grew dark ? 
I do not know ; but this I know, 
That, had the splendour lived a year, 
The trath that I some heavenly show 
Did see, could not be now more clear. 


Thus far the vision. | Now the interpreta- 
tion :—. 
This know I, too ; might mortal breath 
Express the passion then inspired, 
Evil would die a natural death, 
And nothing transient be desired ; 
And error from the soul would pass, 
‘ And leave the senses pure and streng 
As sunbeams. But the best, alas, 
Has neither memory nor tongue. 


— 











' * You are aware, Syl., that a haman face is never in 
absolute rest. 
+ The italics, Sylvia are mine. 
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I should like to quote the verses which follow, 
because they more fully bring out the poet's coa- 
sciousness of what he was singiug; they show that 
he believed in the “starry culmination” of love, 
as bringing what he here calls 


THE REVELATION. 


An idle poet, here and there, 
Looks rouod him, bat, for all the rest, 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a lifetime each ; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look ; 
And, lo, what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shat the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget ; but either way, 
That, and the child’s unheeded dream, 
Is all the light of all their day. 


In “ The Angel in the House” we have a fortu- 
nate, unselfish, reverent-hearted lover, and how the 
vision befel Aim. In “ Maud,” the lover is neither 
fortunate nor unselfish, and it comes to him in 
another way. But it comes; and, strange to say, 
on a dull day, too. There are other points of 
coincidence which I do not care to point out, be- 
cause Gath and Askelon would, doubtless, find 
them monstrous funny :— 


Morning arises, stormy and pale, 

No sun, but a wannish glare, 

In fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, 
Caught and cuff'd by the gale: 

I had fancied it would be fair. 


Whom but Maud should I meet 

Last night, when the sunset burn’d 

On the blossom’d gable ends 

At the head of the village street ; 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 

And she touch’d my hand, with a smile so sweet, 
She made me divine amends 

For a courtesy not return’d, 


This is merely ‘‘ preludious” :— 


And thus a delicate spark 

Of growing and glowing light 

Through the livelong hours of the dark 

Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a colour’d flame ; 

Till et last, when the morning came, 

Tn a cloud it faded, and seems 

But an ashen-grey delight. 


If anybody, any cousin of Gradgrind, for 
example, should suggest to you that the spark of 


1iIOW IT STRIKES AN OUTSIDER. 


light here is merely a figure of speech for the new- 


born hope of the harassed lover, let him know | 
I think it means | 


that I do not agree with him. 
that, but also that the new-born hope appeared to 


the love sense in the “joyful and intense spark’’ of 


which we have already heard. There is something 
slightly pyrotechnic about the vision of Maud’s 
lover, I fancy. 


and supermundane, and the freer, nobler, less 
troubled soul of the recipient interprets it to itself 
at once. 

But, Sylvia, if there is a love-light, should there 
not be a friendship-light? If so, it would be a 





light without the rosiness, and that would freely 
mingle with the common sunshine. The « rosy 
red” is “love’s proper hue”—its peculium— its 
distinctive characteristic. The friendship-light 
must be simpler, and must not blash. Is there 
in any poet any hint of an experienced, or possible. 
to-be-experienced friendship-light, as a thing posi. 
tively visible to the friendship sense? I think $0: 
and in a shape resembling invocation, in two a 
| the cases which occur to me. The first is from 
“Tn Memoriam,” poem Ixxxix :— 





When rosy plamelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 
Or underneath the barren bush, 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March : 


Come! wear the form by which I knew 
Thy spirit in time among thy peers; 
The hope of unaccomplished years 

Be large and /ucid round thy brow. 


When summer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe with many roses sweet 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 

That ripple round the lonely grange; 


Come! not in watches of the night, 
But where the sunbeam broodeth warm ; 
Come, beauteous in thine after-form, 
And like a finer light in light ! 


To which there is a startling parallel in the 
closing verses of Charles Lamb’s brief “ In Me. 
moriam”’ for “ Hester’—his quakeress friend, be 
it remembered; no passion of his, but simply a 
companion :— 

My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning, 
When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning ! 


With which quotation from the writings of the 
friendliest of men, I will leave off. ‘Tell me, 
dear, what you think of all this. Perhaps the 
love light and the friendship-light are both excla- 
sively masculine experiences? How curious that 
would be, if it were so. Probe your conscious 
ness, Sylvia, and tell me. ‘I never will,” you say, 
“TY hate all your probing! Go, find your sickle, 
and off to the harvest field!” I go, I go, mistress 
of mine, like your faithful, obedient : 
STREPHON. 





That of Honor’s is more starry | 


“HOW IT STRIKES AN OUTSIDER.” 


In the last number, under the heading ‘Curious 
Denominational Intelligence,” I referred, among 
other matters which struck me as _ exbibit- 
ing that execeding Jittleness of brain and heart 
which is the most obvious characteristic of the 
“correct” classes in general, to the great Rabson 
squabble at New College. My words (editorially 
modified in two or three places, with one interpola- 











istion—namely, the words, ‘“ Why did he not try 
to work a reformation ?) have been quoted by the 
Patriot, as showing “ How it strikes an outsider,” 
sod the quotation is accompanied by a strong 

ion of editorial surprise that I should 
have “stumbled upon” the matter at all. Those 
sho have been accustomed to read, and still more 
those who know nie personally, will be a little 
amused at allthis. It is a pure assumption that I 
am an “ outsider,” even in the narrow, silly sense in 
which the Patriot uses the word. Also, I hold 


pretty generally, manage to do so. My quoter 
does not “expect” me “to think and feel as we 
feel.” Nor do | expect him, and such as he, to 
think and feel as i feel, and as men of intelligence, 


reading, taste, and worth do, for the most part, | 
tional intelligence of our so-called religious news- 


feel) about the inanities and insincerities of a 
certain numerous class, concerning whom my in- 
formation is so¢ that of an outsider. But this 
writer, and his class, would get a wonderful light 
on what it is that makes them ridiculous. and 
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almost hateful, out of their own borders, if they 
would try and understand, once for all, that a frue 
man is not-an outsider to anything but what ts 
wicked, It is he, and they, and their like, who 
are the real outsiders, not I. 

At the same time, I think it due to the truth to 
say (what I have said before in these papers and 
elsewhere), that the majority of our /itterateurs 
do not understand the class in question, or deal 
fairly with it in their writings, Mr. Dickens is as 
ignorant of Evangelicism as Lord Derby of geology. 


myself bound to *‘ stumble upon” everything, and, The same with all the playwrights and light 


writers. I am not an¢outsider in the sense in 


which they are outsiders; but I am distinctly of 


opinion that the most nauseous dish of little- 


| heartedness and little wittedness to be found in 





our journalism, is that served up in the denomina- 


papers. I frequently read it, turn it over, put 
this and that together, and make extracts for future 
use. I know of what I affirm, and cannot soften 
what I say. 


ED 





IRISH LYRICS.* 


Ix most cases the lyrics of a country partake more 
or less of the genius of the people for whom they 
were written. They strike home to the hearts of 
the masses, because they emanate from sympathetic 
organisms ; they touch the feelings of the multi- 
‘tude, whatever the subject, and always find a plain- 


It is absolutely essential to the construction of a 
lytic, nationally speaking, that its prevailing idea 
should be drawn from the soil on which it is 
wrilten—though that is exhaustible; but it is 
not imperative that it should be composed in the 
vernacular to confer on it the type of nationality. 


Certainly, when the vernacular and the subject are | 


both taken from the nation, the lyric appeals all of England are, of their class, inimitable ; and some 


the more powerfully to the heart, and awakens 
sentiments that might otherwise remain dormant. 
Few countries on earth are barren of some descrip- 
tiou of lyric poetry—if any. Italy is not encum- 
bered with them, though celebrated as a land of 
xng, Spain possesses lyrics in abundance, and 
sill more ballads, chiefly pertaining to the olden 





boundary of Persia to the plains of Marathou. We 
do not know how they are off for lyric effusions in 
China; but, if they are numerous, they can be 
about little else than flying dragons, chop sticks, 
and birds’ nesis—not particularly attractive sub- 


jects for the swiller of Heliconian waters. In 


tive or a stirring echo in some corner of the bosom. | England we have lyrics by the thousands, such as 


they are; yet the number that bears any distine- 
tive feature is very circumscribed. There is no 
positive character in the general run of the lyrics 
of England—nothing that is calculated to dis- 
tinguish them from ordinary songs printed in 


choice grammatical language. There are no doubt 


exceptions to the broad rule. The nautical lyrics 


of the provincial songs wear a decidedly English 


time, Portugal has songs which were sung by the | 


million, Franee boasts of her drinking songs, her 
chansons a guerre, her love lyrics, and her patriotic 
“rains. From the days of Henry Quatre, down to 
those of Beranger, the lyrics of France have been 
accumulating without losing any of these charac- 
teristics by which they will always be distinguished. 
Germany overflows with lyrics intensely German, 
%0 dothe northern countries, not excepting Russia. 
The east is a fertile land for lyrics, from the far 


ee 





teristic. 


aspect ; but the latter is only provincial—nothing 
more. The song of a Somersetshire farmer, reu- 
dered in the Somerset patois, would be a puzzler to 
a Newcastle miner, while the “ stave” of the 
miner would addle the brains of all Kent and 
Essex, with Devonshire thrown in, before head or 
tail could be made of it. Almost every county 
in England has its own peculiar class of lyrics, but 
they are vot Lomogenous—not nationally charac- 
An overwhelming preponderance of the 
English lyrics might with equal propriety be 
termed American, or Canadian, or more, for that 
matter, because they are merely associated with 
the language, not with any pervading feeling 
among the people. No country on the face of 





the globe—and we speak advisedly—can boast of 





* “ Lyrics of Ireland.” Edited and annotated by Samus Lover, London: Houlston and Wright. 1858, 
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such an opulence of true, genuine, national lyrics 
as Scotland. All ranks in society from the peer to 
the peasant—all grades in education from the pro- 
fessor in a college to the toiling artisan who has 
read a little at his leasure hours, and can write 
but little, seem imbued with a spirit which solaces 
the hours of rest with song, “‘ written song, in 
flowing rumbers."’ The themes chosen usually 
by Scottish lyrists are such that, disguise the com- 
position as you will, the character invariably peeps 
out somewhere and tells you it is Scotland. Love, 
independence, philosuphy, pathos, sternness, 
morals, are by turns tbe inspirations of the 
Scottish lyrist. The versatility of Burns first 
aroused the slumbering qualifications of his 
country to strike the lyre with no unsteady hand. 
He was master of every string, and his finger 
swept over all as though a poetic Titan had seized 
the instrument that he might produce music for 
the Gods. But lyrics of themselves, though 
pleasant to read, are of comparatively small ac- 
count, unless they are wedded to such music as 
tends to develop their inherent beauties. There 
may be instances in which the lyric can scarcely 
be improved by its association with harmony ; but 
these are numerically limited. Old George 
Withers, and Herrick, and others of England’s 
« Angustine age” furnish examples ; and in our own 
day, Thomas Moore stands pre-eminent; but as 
a general principle the lyric is better appreciated 
through the medium of music than standing un- 
clothed by the robes of harmony. One of the 
greatest difficulties, if not ¢Ae greatest, a lyrist 
experiences is in writing to music. The spirit 
and meaning of the composer must impress them- 
selves on the mind of the writer, the emphasis in 
notation must be met by corresponding syllabic 
emphasis, and there must be a perfect unity of 
sentiment and feeling. 
close syllable to an open note is to break up the 
design of the musician, and to render tame and 
lame what was intended to be fiery and vigorous. 
Burns had his troubles in this respect, but he 
surmounted them in nearly every case, chiefly be- 
cause he had a characteristic national music to 
write to—a music of which he was an enthusiastic 
lover, and of which he possessed an intuitive com- 
prehension. Moore also had a national music 
before him; and he had the advantage of Burns in 
being a musician and acomposer as well as a poet. 
His lyrics were consequently faultless ; though, for 
the most part, while designated “ Irish,” there is 
nothing in them “ racy of the soil.” 

Unlike Scotland, which teems with genuine 
Scottish song, Ireland has not been, and is not, 
specially prolific in lyric poetry. Ireland has her 
national music, we know, and Bunting’s collections 
prove that a glorious music it is. Properly speak- 
ing, England has no music with a distinctive style 
so marked as to stamp its individuality. Wales 
has. Scotland and England bear a close affinity 
to each other in this regard. The family likeness 
is so decided that one would fancy they had a com- 


IRISH LYRICS, 


To write, for instance, a 








mon origin at some period too remote for histor; 

record. Moore accomplished nothing ribo) 
cuing the lyrics of Ireland from an oblivion int® 
which they were rapidly descending, though he 
admittedly effected a great object in preserving bY 
his brilliant and sparkling songs, a number of ‘the 
sweetest of Ireland’s national airs. It has bee® 
reserved for Samuel Lover to fill the void betweet 
Bunting’s collections of Irish music and Moore's 
gems of poesy, by collecting together those lyrics 


| of Ireland which bear the impress of his country’s 


idiosyncracy. No man now living brings sc many 
qualifications to the accomplishment of the task he 
has set beforehim. His love of country is ardent - 
his knowledge of the Irish, in their many-coloured 
phases of character, is minute ; his acquaintance 
with the poetry of Ireland, in all its moods and 
tenses, is ecyclopedine; he is, himself, the first of 
existing lyrists; he combines with these, critical 
acuteness, a mastery of several languages—Irish 
among them—and a pure taste for the true ip 
nature and art. Besides, he is a musician and a 
painter, not to speak of him as a novelist. Moore 
never could have achieved what Lover has done, ina 
volume which lies before us, entitled ‘ Lyries of 
Ireland ;”” for Moore would not have taken the 
pains—indeed he did not possess the knowledge— 
to rummage though the nooks and crannies of for- 
gotten receptacles for lore so peculiar. 

Although we hold in the highest admiration the 
unquestioned and unquestionable genius of Mr. 
Lover, yet it occurs to us that, in the “ Lyrics of 
Ireland,”’ he has committed one or two errors of 
judgment, and that the title of his volume is, in 
some degree, a misnomer. He divides his book 
into sections, each section embracing songs of a 
special character—as, songs of the affections, con- 
vis: |, comic, moral, sentimental, patriotic, military, 
ve., suugs. This arrangement is unexceptionable, 
were it carefully followed out; but Mr. Lover fails 
to :upport his own classification. At page 160, we 
are treated to an epitaph on Dr. Parnell; at page 
187 is an epitaph on Edward Purdon; at page 189 
we have an epigram of four lines by Dean Swift; 
at page 190, ditto; at page 192, we have “ Lines 
written on a window pane at Chester,” eight in 
number, and in the Dean’s scurrilous style. Mr. 
Lover cannot get over agreeing with us that epi- 
taphs and epigrams are a long way removed from 
“moral, sentimental, and satirical’’ songs —yet there 
they are, under the head we have quoted. At 


| page 312 we find Sam Ferguson’s “ Forging of the 


anchor,’’ which, in the first place, is no song, buta 
lengthened descriptive poem; neither is its root 
Irish, for it is a paraphrase of the German poem— 
Sehiller’s, we think—the “ Founding of the Bell, 
and nearly as close to the original as Ainsworth’s 
“Jolly Nose” is to a Chanson a boire of Oliver 
Basselin’s. Then at page 51, we have four lines 
of a translation from the Greek of Dyonisius by 
Moore; and at page 126 a translation from the 
German by Charles Lever. Mr. Lover caunot 
claim ¢hese as even distant relatious to “ Lyrics 
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Our editorial Homer was surely uod- 

when an inconsistency so transparent crept 
isto his volume. We would refrain from noticing 
these stumbles had not Mr. Lover a rich mine of 
Irish lyrical gold at his disposal; but, with the 
ynalloyed ore at his hand, we cannot overlook his 
excavation of whinstone. 

Mr. Lover has erred, to our judgment, in the 

a of his collection of lyrics, and in that, too, he 
belies his titlepage. is view is, to congregate 
lries written by Irishmen and Lrishwomen, on any 
subject, no matter what; lyrics written on Irish 
subjects by people of any country; and lyrics 
written by the Irish on Jrish topics. We consider 
the first portion of the plan not legitimate; the 
second is only partially so; the third, all that could 
be desired. We will illustrate our meaning by 
references. 

At page 8 we find the Hon. Mrs. Norton's 
“Love Not ;”’ at page 37, Sheridan’s “‘ How Oft,”’ 
from the opera of the Duenna; at page 46, another 
song from the Duenna; at page 164, Dr. Croly’s 
“Island of Atlantis ;” at page 322, a song from 
the Buccaneer, by Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, in which 
gondolas are introduced ; at page 340, the ballad 
of “Tom Moody ;’’ at page 341, ‘‘ He was famed for 
deeds of arms;” and at page 342, “The Bay of 
Biscay,” those three being by Audrew Cherry. 

None of the songs we have mentioned has the 
slightest pretension to be called an “ Irish lyric,” 
beyond the circumstance that its author was born 
in Ireland. It might be urged, upon Mr. Lover’s 
ground, that ‘ The Vicar of Wakefleld” is an Irish 
story, because that Oliver Goldsmith was born in 


the County Longford. Under the second section 


come such noble lyrics as Campbell’s “ Exile of 
Erin,” but, on Mr. Lover’s first principle, the 
Scotch have a right to claim that production as a 
Scotch Lyric. 

It is on the strength of the third section that 
the value of Mr. Lover’s collection rests ; and there 
he is “master of the situation.” He starts with 
Lady Dufferin, one of the Sheridans, a lady whose 
genius is ahead of cavil, and who has only written 
too little for her fame. We question whether, in 
the range of the language, there is to be discovered 
amore pathetic lyric than Lady Dufferin’s “ Lament 
of the Irish emigrant”— it is quite on a par with 
Motherwell’s ‘Jeaunie Morrison,” or ‘‘ My head 
is like to rend, Willie,” and that is saying much. 
What can be more touching in sentiment, or more 
delicately poetical in phrase, than the following : 


“Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary— 
I see the spire from here ; 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest, 
For I’ve laid you, darling! down to die, 

With your baby at your breast! 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
Yor the poor make no new friends ; 
But, Oh! they like the better still 
The few our Father sends !” 
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The lyric proceeds in the same plaintive and 
deeply affecting strain throughout, bedewing the 
reader’s eyes with tears, and shadowing the heart 
with sadness. 

It would occupy the pages of an entire magazine 
to chronicle all the exquisite touches of feeling, the 
hilarity, the felicitous and pointed wit, the comedy, 
the affection and the patriotism which abound in 
the really Irish lyrics of this collection. Mr. Lover's 
own songs, though few in number, stand at the top 
of the tree for polish, quaintness, and singularly 
happy turns of thought and expression. The world 
is now pretty intimate with Mr. Lover's superiority 
over rivalry as a lyrist; though some of his most 
lustrous sparks from the intellectual anvil are not 
so widely known as they deserve. We thought we 
had read everything he had written, but we missed 


CUPID'S WING. 


The dart of Love was feathered first 

From Folly’s wing, they say, 
. Until he tried his shaft to shoot 

In Beauty’s heart, one day ; 

He missed the maid so oft, ’tis said, 
His aim became untrae, 

And Beauty laughed as his last shaft 
He from his quiver drew ; 

“In vain,” said she, “ you shoot at me, 
You little spiteful thing ; 

The feather on your shaft I scorn, 
When plucked from Folly’s wing.” 


But Cupid soon fresh arrows found, 
And fitted to his string, 

And each new shaft he feathered from 
His own bright, glossy wing ; 

He shot until no plume was left 
To waft him to the sky, 

And Beauty smiled upon the child 
When he no more could fly : 

“ Now, Cupid, I am thine,” she said, 
“ Leave off thy archer play, 

For Beauty yields —when she is sure 
Love will not fly away !” 


Such a lyric as that for fancy or treatment, is 
worth a British Museum full of the trash that pours 
from the press, day after day, with the designation 
of poems and songs. Mr. Lover, in a volume 
smaller than the Lyrics of Ireland, has published 
his own compositions. He touches every note in 
the gamut of human nature, “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” and he never fails to arouse 
attention and awaken interest. 

With a resolute determination that he will have 
“justice to Ireland,” Mr Lover arms himself to do 
battle with Scottish editors and publishers of songs 
for “filching” the honours of the shamrock aud 
attaching them to the thistle. It would be idle 
affectation to deny that “‘ Lochaber no more”’ is, 
musically speaking, as Irish as “ Patrick's Day,” 
although hitherto believed to be Scotch. In pages 
38 to 41, and 353 to 355, Mr. Lover produces 
overwhelming evidence of the fact, and challenges 
contradiction. It is now thirty-four years since 
we heard the subject last mooted, and we had for. 
gotten all about it until we read the “ Lyrics of 
Ireland.” In 1824, we dropped in one evening on 
a few friends, in Belfast, whom we found in a hot 
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debate concerning this same air of “ Lochaber,’ 
one party affirming it was Irish, the other Scotch. 
We had been taught to believe it Scotch, and took 
that side; but our opponents were pertinacious, 
and eventually the question was referred to Valen- 
tine Rennie, one of the oldest, best, and most 
learned musicians connected with the Irish Harp 
Society, and principal teacher, under the society, 
of blind pupils in the province of Ulster. Mr. 
Rennie at once stated that the air was Irish, and 
that it was composed by Miles Reilly, of Cavan. 
Rennie was an aged man in 1824, and he mentioned 
having heard his grandfather “ croon’’ over thie 
music, the old Hibernian never having been out of 
Ireland. So far as it goes, Rennie’s testi nony 
confirms Mr. Lover. ‘ ‘The banks of Banna”’ is 
without doubt completely Irish, both words and 
music.* Burns admired the music, and George 
Thomson admitted its Irish pedigree ; yet in 1851 
it was published wholesale in ‘‘ Wood’s Songs of 
Scotland.” ‘This is not fair play. Scotland has no 
need to lessen the sister land’s inheritance of lyrics 
and music, for Scotland in that regard abounds in 
wealth, and poor Ireland had little left till recently 
but ber sorrows and her song. The light heart, 
the traditions of past glory, and the song of the 
peasant were all that green Erin had remaining to 
compensate for scanty clothing, a cold cabin, and 
meagre fare. Ireland is proud of her song, and 
not unduly. Let her keep her own, and be so 
honourable as to acknowledge the obligation, if we 
should find occasion to draw on her resources. 
Not long since, we heard a claim strongly pressed 
for that lovely melody, written to by Moore, in 
the song “I’d mourn the hopes that leave me,” 
being the property of Scotland. It is more fan.i- 
liarly known as “a rose tree in full bearing,” though 
in Ireland its common name is “ Fare you well, 
Killeavy,” in one district, and, in another, ‘*Woreen 
a Gibberlan.” The air is as old as the hills, and 
what put it in any one’s head to deprive Ireland of 
it is more than we can conjecture. Then, “ John 
Auderson my Joe, John,” is but an alter et idem 
edition of the “Cruiskin Lawn,” a very old Irish 
air. ‘The communication for many centuries 
between the two countries renders it difficult to 
say in which of the two the music was first harped, 
piped, or sung. 

Having “hit the blots” in Mr, Lover’s table, 
we think we can direct him to a method by which 
he may render his next edition impervious to criti- 
cism. That the present volume contains matter 
which has no business there, Mr. Lover himself 
will hardly dispute, when rationally and in a frank 
and kindly spirit brought under his notice. His 
field is wide, and strewn with flowers, not unmixed 
with weeds, we allow, but still there are flowers 
for the gathering. There are still some curious 
old songs which may yet be fished up from the 
“old folk at home,” whereas in another generation 
they may be altogether lost. Odds and ends of 





* Scotch or Ulster Irish, that is to say. 
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tiree or forir of them we remember, and, on getti 
the cue, Mr. Lover is not the man we take him 
if he do not finish the part. Here is a stanza - 
one old ditty to bebin with. Saliy has been ida 
strating with Terence about some fancied aliekt. 
and he replies— ™ 


Och, houl’ your tongue, dear Sally, 
Until I go to town, 

And Pll buy you a beaver bonnet, 
Likewise a muslin gown ; 

For there’s not a lady in the land 
Wid you I would compare— 

And I'll buy you a little lapdog 
To follow your jauntin’ car. 


The music is sprightly and but little known. 
Then, there is “ Shule Aroon,” of which we reco}. 
lect the English words, but not the Irish refrain 
It used to be sung with great unction by Weekes - 

When I was young, in my petticoats red, 

I went through the world a beggin’ my bread, 

And ’twas then my parents they thouglit me dead! 
(Refrain.) 

I wish, T sigh, I wish in vain, 

I wish I had my heart again, 

For then my parents they would not conplain! 
(Refrain.) 

I wish I was on yonder hull, 

[I'd sit me down and cry my fill, 

And every tear would turn a mill! 
(Refrain.) 


The musie of this song is uncommonly sweet 
and plaintive. We recollect reading in the Dublin 
Penny Magazine, sometime about 1834, a comical 
duet between Dan and Mary, which was stuffed to 
repletion with those out-of-place classical allusions 
for which the hedge schoolmasters of Ireland were 
so renowned. It began— 

DAN. 
Och, my darlin’ Mary, like a little fairy, 
You trip along the green grass in style, 
And were you Juno or Queen Dido either, 
I'd love you dearly for your own sweet smile. 
Your lips are nectar, and when you lectur’ 
Diana’s self could not sweeter spake ; 


Och, my queen of beauty, that beats out Venus, 
If you prove cruel to me my leart will break. 


MARY. 

If by all this nonsense you seek to win me, 

You’re out I tell you, Mr. Dan, asthore, 
Dianias and Junos may do for others, 

But not for me—as J said before. 
I’m but a colleen, and plainly spoken, 

So you needn’t be tryin’ all your coortin’ art, 
Such flatter-ee as you’re always croakin’ 

Will never make me give to you my heart. 


We cannot call to mind the remainder; bu 
“ Youghal Harbour” fits it like a musical glove. We 
could readily produce more samples from the same 
basket ; but what we have spread before Mr. Lover 
will show how easy it would be todiscard epitapbs and 
epigrams from the midst of moral and sentimental 
songs, and with what little difficulty the blank could 
be supplied by songs which, in point of fact, were 
generic of particular orders in Irish social life. 

Mr. Lover’s notes to his ‘* Lyrics” are often 
amusing, always instructive. He gossips by the 
way, and carries his readers with him by his kindly 
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smile and fervent heart. His work was one of toil 
and research, and he has done it with admirable 
skill and tact, save in those instances to which we 
have already alluded. Even they, however, are 
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neither so numerous nor of such weight as to de- 
tract from the value of the collection at large, 
though we confess to wishing them in any place 
but where they are. 





STRAWS FOR THE WIND. 





Fer even as straws tossed on high will show you which way the wind blows, and even as some people who, of themselve, 
think little, are oftentimes the occasion of thought in others, so it may be that, by a little batlad, ora silly song, you may p e 
chance chain the attention of men who would yawn or sleep over a sulemn sermun,—Anon, 


IIl.—A CANTICLE FOR THE COMMONS. 
Arrn—“* Joun ANbDERSON, My Jo.”’ 


Ben D’Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
I weel ken what you mean 
By early walk to Downing Street, 
Late up in House at e’en; 
You've tried all sides of politics, 
The flaws in all you know, 
But you are na yet our Premier, 
Ben D'Israeli, my beau! 


Ben D'Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
When you your start began, 
You tried your canny han’, Ben, 
In sketching modish man: 
Of ‘* Vivian Grey ’’ you told us, 
Sae trig frae top to toe ; 
And the public paid your journeywork, 
Ben D’Israeli, my beau. 


Ben D'Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
When first you held a seat, 
Yon did na think it strange, Ben, 
Us Radicals to greet ; 
Since then you’ve changed your politics, 
And turned your coat also ; 
Chameleon.like you’ve ever changed : 
To self-- still true, I trow! 


Ben D'Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
(For office aye has charms, 
Though Protection’s puir auld body 
Is hugged within your arms ;) 
If we Liberals should power get, 
I’m sure you’)l ne’er say, “ no !’"’— 
But gang back to your early luve, 
Ben D'Israeli, my beau! 


With Radicals, my beau, Ben, 
You clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a roaring day, Ben, 
Ye had wi’ ane anither ; 
You’re now Exchequer’s Chancellor, 
And Derby’s man also, 
While office gilds your collar well, 
Ben D’Israeli, my beau. 


Ben D'Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
When we were first acquaint, 
Your locks did twine in corkscrew curls, 
Which time’s snow’s now besprent ; 
But let na that affright you, Ben, 
Your *‘ heart was ne'er your foe,’’ 
And you’ll hop yet to the House of Lords, 
Ben D' Israeli, my beau. 


_ Ben D'Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
Lord Derby's clever son 
Will yet be England’s Premier, 
If ending as begun : 








They'll make you then a Peer, Ben, 
To clear the way I trow; 

Oh! will you be a Tory then, 
Ben D'Israeli, my beau? 


Ben D'Israeli, my beau, Ben, 
When grown too weak and old, 

Your wit with age grown staler, 
And your party-hatreds cold ; 

They'll place you in that Upper House, 
Where tip-top turncoats go, 

And you'll die Lord Viscount Hounsditch yet, 
Ben D'Israeli, my beau ! 


And when you've passed away, Ben, 
From Life’s queer, varied scene, 
Some minister as pliable 
Will serve our gracious Queen ; 
While on the Commons’ roof, Ben, 
In life-like brass you'll glow, 
Your face turned to the rising sun, 
Ben D'Israeli, my beau! 
W. B. B.S. 


aad 


IV.—A LAY OF MODERN BABYLON, 


To be sung at the first sitting of the new Indian 
Council, 


Tue ancient Palmerstonius, 
By Melbournius’ ghost he swore 
That Derbius, and his party, 
Should office hold no more. 
By Foxius’ ghost he swore it, 
And “ named an early day,” 
Aud bade his whippers-in ride forth, 
East and west, and south and north, 
To summon his array ! 


East and west, and south and north, 
“Sir Hayter”’* roameth round, 
And club, town-house, and country seat, 
Have heard his whip-lash sound. 
Shame on the miscall'd Lib’ral, 
Who is not “ in his place,’’ 
When jaunty Palmerstonius 
Hath come the foe to face! 


The great men and the small men 
Are pouring in like rain, 
From snug Reform club “ smoking cribs ;"" 
From May Fair, from Park Lane ; 
From dark and lonely chambers 
Where, in their amorous wi!es, 
The catterwauling cats are heard 
O’erhead, amongst the tiles ; 





® So called by our lively contemporaries, the French 
joarnalists, on the other side of the Channel. 
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From great and proud Belgravia, 
Where, if to dwell you choose, 
You bear all day the organs grind, 
And smell the smell of mews ; 

From noisy Piccadilly, 
From which you may discry 
The nose of Wellingtonius, 
Relieved against the sky. 


From Whitehall’s sunny gardens, 
Wash'd by Thames’ limpid waves, 

Where penny boats continual glide 
O’er puppies’ wat’ry graves ; 

In short, from every kind of place 
Where M.P.’s do hang out, 

You see Whig senators come forth, 
These Tory men to rout. 


Oh! sweet it is in “ Bellamy’s’’ 
To lounge and smoke at ease, 
To smack your lips o’er rich old wine, 
To dawdle o’er your cheese ; 
Beyord all berths, old “ Bellamy’s 
Is to the member dear, 
For there he quietly can chat, 
And quaff his bitter beer! 


But now few jolly members 
Does “ Bellamy’s’’ behold, 
And those who ordered dinner 
Have left it to grow cold ; 
Uncheck’d, the waiter gives himself 
To sleep or idle sport ; 
Unharm’d, that waiter dips into 
Your half drunk pint of port. 


There be certain clever members, 
The wisest of the land, 

(All least they all so think themselves) 
Who by Palmerstonius stand ; 

For three full weeks, or more or less, 
They’ve delved amongst their brains, 

To find out how their chief can get 
Again of power the reins. 


And with one voice these members 
Have this injunction given— 
‘*Go forth, oh Palmerstonius, 
Whig of old Tory leaven ; 
Go, and return in glory 
To Downing-street and power ; 
And give us everything we want; 
Go forth, of Whigs thou flower!” 


Now from the bench Treasurian 
Did the pale *‘ seals-men’’ see 
The threat’ning force opposed to them, 
Led by the jaunty P. 
The rulers of this country, 
They felt some slight dismay, 
For tidings most discouraging, 
Were reaching them each day. 


They held a secret council, 
[ shall not tell you where, 

For though, of course, I know quite well, 
To blab I do not dare; 

Thus Derbius :—* Ellenborius, 
I see, must get the sack, 

For since Canningius he hath snubbed, 
His deeds I may not back !"’ 


But spite of this, loud spake then 
These words the jaunty P.:— 
“Say, who will stand on either side, 
And Derbius floor with me?” 
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Then out spake Ned Cardwellius, 
A Peelite bold was he: 

“ Lo, I will stand at thy command, 
And Derbius ftoor with thee.”’ 


And out spake great Shaft’sburius 
(Best of that scheming three) :— 
“I will arise within the Lords, 
And Derbius floor with thee. 
I married thy wife’s daughter, 
And a much-loved wife is she; 
I*jl take thy hand, and join thy band, 
And Derbius floor for thee.’’ 


“ Shaftesburius,’’ quoth our ancient Pam, 
‘** As thou sayest, so let it be.’’ 

Then up to smash the Government 
Arose this scheming Three ; 

For certain politicians 
Think more of place and gold, 

Than of good name or honesty, 
And unto self are sold. 


For most are for a party, 
And few are for the state; 
And statesmen help themselves alone 
And aim at being great, 
And nothing’s fairly portioned ; 
Yet still the public hold 
By these intriguin managers, 
So oft the public’s—* sold !’’ 


The Three with noise and clamour 
Soon dashed upon their foes, 
And worried them as wrathfully 
As bull-dogs at bull’s nose. 
But then relief came forth from where 
None thought relief to see, 
And Ned Cardwellius, looking blue, 
Observed some chiefs, whose fame he knew, 
And whom he thought to Ais side true, 
Rise against the scheming Three. 


Bold Grzmius, of Netherby, 
The member for Carlisle, 
Who (when folks’ billet-doux he ope'd), 
Did sweethearts somewhat rile; 
And Brightius, that Quaker stern, 
Of strong and fluent speech ; 
Who many a year hath upright stood, 
And ’meaned himself as true man should, 
And many a lesson great and good, 
To schemers old doth teach. 


Then Grwemius floored Cardwellius, 
With logic clear and strong ; 

Then Brightius—Palmerstonius, 
And proved his reasoning wrong ; 

Shaftesburius (some call Pharisee), 
Before Derbius quailed ; 

And thus this sage and subtle scheme 
Most miserably failed! 


Then Pam, the old ex-Premier, 
With excellent foresight, 

Determined, as he couldn’t win, 
That, therefore, he’d not fight; 

Making the somewhat trite remark, 
That he who runs away 

May probably survive to fight 
Upon another day! 5 


Our poet, great Macaulaius, 
Narrates in language bold, 

How gallant Cocles thrash’'d his foes 
In the brave days of old: 

And now I've tried to tell you, 
In something of his rhyme, 

How differently folks think and fight, 


In our degenerate time ! C. 0. 
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NorwWITHSTANDING the depression in trade which 
has characterised the last six months, the several 
joint-stock banks have paid dividends equal to those 
declared at Christmas last. 

The Commercial Bank of London has not in- 
creased its paid up capital or its guarantee fund, 
which remain as before, the former at £300,000, 
and the latter at £75,000, or one-fourth. The 
profits arising from the employment of these sums, 
and a safe proportion of the customers’ balances, 
havebeen £11,715, against £15,465 on the previous 
half year. The amount deposited on the 30th of 
June was £935,081, and on the 3lst December it 
wes £821,626, indicating improved confidence in 
the establishment, as well as a want of demand for 
capital arising from general depression in business. 
The profits have decreased, though a larger amount 
of money has been employed; but at the close of 
1857 the rate of discount ruled extremely high, 
while for some time past joint-stock banks have 
been offering money at loan at less than one-fourth 
what they could have employed it in discounting 
bills six months since. The shareholders, however, 
have no reason to complain; prudent management 
has allowed the dividend to remain at six per cent. 
per annum, and to carry forward a balance of 
£1,391 to the next half year, after allowing £3,628 
as interest upon bills not yet due. ‘The sum to 
meet the liabilities consists of £257,000 in cash, and 
£),064,151 in discounted bills, loans on stock, and 
general securities. As an asset, the value of the 
fittings of the buildings, fixtures, &c., is put down 
at only £3,000, so that the whole of the liabilities, 
with the exception of this item, is represented by 
cash and convertible securities. 

The City Bank also has a capital of £300,000, 
but with a guarantee fund of about £30,000, or 
ten per cent.; the use of these, with the balances 
due, amounting to £1,252,250, produced a profit of 
£27,541, to which £4,228, unallotted at the last 
meeting, have to be added, Of this, £31,769, 
£11,836 have been appropriated to the payment of 
the office expenses, an allowance for bad debts, and 
a proportion of building expenses; £2,000 to the 
former guarantee fund of £28,000; £7,500 as 
dividend at five per cent. per annum; £4,500 bonus 
at 15s. per share, or 14 per cent.; £3,341 to rebate 
on bills not at maturity, and the balance, £2,592, 
is carried forward to the credit of the next six 
months. The deposits were £1,252,250, and the 
assets consisted of £116,841 in cash, £222,161 in 
Exchequer bills and India bonds, and £1,243,027 
discounts, loans, &c. The buildings and furniture 
are set down at £29,990. The dividend is at the 
same rate as it was last half year, but the bonus is | 
an addition, and it appears to have been fairly gained | 
by employing a large, unproductive sum which was | 
kept in reserve to meet any contingencies which | 
might have arisen during the late panie, and from 
the premium upon Exchequer bills whic, » y the 
former balance sheet, were valued only #, par. 
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JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


The London and Westminster Bank, which 
yielded seven per cent. to its proprietors in the 
Jatter half of 1857, gave them eight per cent. in 
the former half of the present year, the dividend 
being at the rate of six per cent. per annum, and 
a bonus of five instead of four per cent. The paid up 
capital still remains at £1,000,000, but the surplus 
fund has been increased to £165,204. ‘The deposits 
due to customers were £)2,443,745, which are 
represented by £1,788,767 invested in Government 
securities, £11,023,387 advanced either in loan or 
in discounts, and £886,648 cashin hand. The 
gross profits, after paying the income tax, and 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts, were 
£125,343; of which the salaries and expenses of 
the seven establishments absorb £29,460, the new 
buildings £2,000; interest on surplus, £4,029; 
and present dividend and bonus, £80,000; £9,852 
is left as a balance to be carried forward to the 
next account. This bank does not calculate the 
value of its premises as any part of its assets, 

The Union Bank of London, which has a paid 
up capital of £600,000, increased its reserve fund 
out of the profits in the six months just past from 
£150,000 to £165,000; the original sum is in- 
vested in consols, which being valued at 87}, 
virtually represents an amount greater by about 
nine per cent. The claims upon it by depositors 
were £9,032,135 ; against these there were 
£1,563,380 cash, £1,057,295 in Government and 
such like securities, and £6,985,508 in bills, loans, 
&c. The surplus is given at £81,543, of which 
£45,000 were paid to the shareholders as a dividend 
of five per cent., and a bonus of 2} per cent., or 
74 per cent., as at the last meeting ; £15,000 to 
the guarantee fund, £14,047 for interest on bills 
not then due, and £7,495 to be carried forward. 
The sum invested in buildings is stated to amount 
to £107,495. 

The Bank of London continued its former divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. per annum, or 2} per cent. 
for the half year, and has raised its reserve fund 
to £8,000 by the addition of £3,320 from the 
profits. The amount due to depositors was 
£1,059,352, and the gross prouts were £33,396. 
The investments consisted of £185,361 in Govern- 
ment Securities, £976,735 in loans and discount, 
and £142,334 cash on hand. Of the profit, 28764 
were paid to customers for interest, £9,974 for 
expenses, including bad debts, directors, clerks, 
&c, £1,200 on account of preliminary expenses, 
of which there still remains a balance of £5,417, 
£7,500 to the shareholders, the before mentioned 
£3,320 and a small balance of £344. The buildings 
are set down as of the value of £77,614. 

The London Joint Stock Bank has added £18,871 
to its guarantee fund, which is now £189,819 upon 
a paid capital of £600,000, but against liabilities 


to the extent of £11,077,442. The profits in the 

six months just past were £159,893 and the 

| amount due by the bank £10,287,623. For this 
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latter sum £1,483,593 had been invested in 
Government Stock, Exchequer Bills, and India 
Bonds, and £9,710,918 in cash, loans, and securi- 
ties, the amount of moncy available either in tlic 
till, or at call, not being specified separately. Of 
the profit, £37,071 were taken to pay the remuner- 
ation to thy directors, the current expenses, a 
proportion of &be building expenses, an allowance 
for bad debts, income tax, &c., but no particulars 
are furnished of any one of these items; £22,951 
for interest upon bills not yet at maturity ; 
£67,500 to the shareholders, namely £37,500 
dividend at 63 per cent., and 5 per cent. bonus 
upon their £600,000, and the balance, £32,370, is 
carried forward. The value of the buildings, 
furniture, &c., £42,825, is treated as an asset. 
The payment to the proprietors was the same as it 
had been in the previous half year. 

The balance sheet of the London and County 
Bank is very explicit in its details, the items are 
uot run into each other, or, to use au expressive but 
inelegant phrase, “lumped together.” The work- 
ing capital is £500,000, and the reserve, £105,000. 
The amount due to customers was £4,178,283. To 
meet this one particular demand there were 
£466,010 in cash, at the office and several branches, 
and £1,056,046 in money at call or at short 
notice ; £505,640 in government and other stock, 
and £2,421,302 in discounted bills, and temporary 
advances to customers, forming a total of 
£4,479,818, available immediately, or within a 
limited period ; beside these advances £278,576 
were lent upon special security. The gross profit 
for the half year had been £94,271, which, with 
a former balance of £7,394, formed a sum of 
£101,660 for appropriation. Of this, £24,299 went 
as interest to customers, nearly equal to tie divi- 
dend, £43,187 for expenses at the several oflices 
and income-tax, £5,148 as allowed for rebate upon 
bills not yet due, £25,000 to the proprietary, at 5 
per cent. for the half year, which was the same 
rate as that paid for the first six months of 1857, 
aud the balance, £4,030, was carried forward. The 
value of the leasehold and freehold premises was 
stated to be £59,866. 

The Unity Bank, though it again pays no divi- 
dend, appears to have been in more satisfactory 
position on the 30th June than it was on the 30th 
December previvus. 
date £103,447 due to depositors, against which 
there were £34,230 in cash, and £133,580 lent to 
customers upon bills and other securities. ‘The 
profit had been £5,418, and the expenses £3,569, 
leaving a loss upon the operations, in the six 
months, of £451. But beside this the shareholders 
have other and much heavier demands upon them. 
‘The preliminary expenses, not yet written off, 
amount to £29,323, and there are further losses, 
consequent upon closing three branch establish- 





‘There were at the former | 


ments, whereby that item is raised to £32,468 ; | 
there are also overdue bills to the extent of | 


£27,770, but which is less by £2,788 than it was 


in December, and £24,537 has been invested in 


responsible for more than the amount of thes 
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buildings. These three sums, and £1,715 deficiene 
y 
in the last half-year, having taken upwards of 
£96,000 from the capital of £150,000, the Direc. 
tors have adopted measures to increase jt {, 
£200,000. 

The Western Bank of Loudon also paid no 
dividend, although there was a balance Carried 
forward which would have afforded a small sum 
for the shareholders. ‘This was, perhaps, the more 
correct course, as preliminary expenses, to the 
amcunt of £11,000, yet remain to be liquidated 
The capital received is £200,000, and a reserve 
fund of £2,243 16s, The amount due by the bank 
was £228,622, to meet which they had £36,658 jy 
cash, £79,833 in government securities, and 
£277,159 in loans and discounts. The profits had 
been £5,502, of which £1,192 were applied as 
interest upon bills not yet due, £1,000 towards 
preliminary expenses, £300 for depreciation jy 
buildings, and the balance, £3,010, was carried to 
the next account. ‘The value of the premises was 
given at £30,71S—namely, original cash, £19,700, 
expended since, £9,270, furniture, £1,749. The 
bad debts charged to current expenses had amounted 
to £4,973. The directors received no remuneration 
in the past pear. 

The amount of deposits in these establiskments 
was about two millions less than they were at the 
commeucement of the year. These only show an 
increase of business, namely, the London and 
County had more by £644,858 lodged with them; 
the Commercial Bank £114,405 ; aud the Western 
Bank, £36,000. All the others had fallen of; 
the City Bank by £136,683; the London and 
Westminster by £1,445,276 ; the Union by 
£613,779; the Bank of Lordon by £55,491; the 
London Joint Stock Bank by £449,537; and the 
Unity Bank by £36,297. Upon a comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1857, the total de- 
crease is £3,575,54S. 

It is little doubted but that the failure of the 
British Bank, the Western Bank of Scotland, the 
Northumberland and Durham District Bank, and 
the Borough Bank of Liverpool have had a consi- 
derable effect in preventing lodgments of cash by 
private individuals for the sake of the interest 
derivable from them. The inconvenience from 
these failures has been serious to depositors—to 
sharcholders, iu many cases, ruinous. Two im- 
portant principles have been lately laid down; the 
first, an Act of Parliament permitting joint stock 
banks with limited liability; the other, that 
directors are liable to shareholders for the amount 
paid for shares if they had been purchased upom 
faith of a delusive balance sheet. 

The privilege of being established under 
limited liability is granted only to banks of 
deposit. Should banks issuing notes avail them 
selves of the act, the limitation will extend but 
to deposits; all shareholders will be liable to pay 
the notes which may be in circulation as at presetl 
but in all other respects their property will not be 
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shares. Any existing company cau be registered 
under the new law, upon giving due notice to its 
customers that such is intended ; thus, depositors 
gill be able to protect themselves. A form of 
schedule is appended to the bill, a copy of which 
schedule is to be exposed in some conspicuous 
place in the cffice, and in every other place where 
business is carried en, under a penalty of £5 per 
diem for each director for default. This account, 
though a great improvement upon the present 
system, requires much amplification before it be 
made so comprehensive as to render mystery im- 

sible. It will be necessary that the amount of 
capital received should be stated; the number and 
nominal value of the shares, and how much per 
share has been called up; next, the liabilities upon 
deposits bearing interest, and such as do not do 
so, and the amount of notes and bills in circulation. 
The statement of assets is to comprise the amount 
of Government securities held, of bills of exchange, 
of loans upon mortgage, of other loans, of other 
securities exclusive of unpaid calls upon shares, 
and of the value of bank premises. ‘The montlily 
balance sheet of the Bank of France specifies the 
diferent securities upon which advances have been 
made, railway shares, for instance, and the amount 
of overdue bills. Had the British Bank been 
compelled to make a similar return, much loss 
would have been saved to the several shareholders. 
The required account cannot be satisfactory until 
it be more explicit. 

The facts brought out at the trial in regard to 
the Liverpool Borough Bank lie in a small compass, 
It was established in 1537, with a capital of 
£1,000,000, said to have been paid up, but of 
which no more than £940,000 were actually received. 
Provision was also made for the creation of a 
surplus fund. The deed of scttlement made it 
peremptory that when this fund and one fourth of 
the capital were lost, the concern should be wound 
up. On the 28th July, 1857, the last meeting 
before the stoppage, the directors reported the 
capital to be a million, and the reserve fund 
£101,700 ; that the profits had been £69,318, alter 
paying all expenses of management, and deducting 
£45,285 for bad debts. Of this profit £61,679 
were divided among the shareholders, and £7,343 
were added to the reserve fund. After alluding to 
the losses sustained in 1854, the directors added 
that they had thought it their duty at once to 
ieduee the dividend to 5 per cent. per annum, on 
the ground that, taking even the most favourable 
view of the liquidation of the accounts, the whole 
of the reserved fund would be required to mect the 
losses incnired ; and, “that under the most unfa- 
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| vourable circumstances consistent with probability, 
'the good current business of the bank would 
enable them in the following period of the next 
| year, 1858, in the month of July, to divide 5 per 
cent. without encroaching on capital.’”” Upon the 
faith of this statement, a copy of which might be 
obtained for asking, the plaintiffs purchased ten 
shares in August. On the 27th of October, the 
bank stopped ; the purchasers lost not only their 
original investment, but had to pay £50 towards 
making np the losses. At a meeting, after the 
| failure, the liabilities were stated to be £1,466,000, 
and the assets £1,488,000, leaving only £22,000 to 
pay the £1,000,000 already subscribed. It came 
also to light that at the very time the report was 
presented, in July, £371,178 had been written off 
for bad debts between 1854 and 1857. The pur- 
chasers, therefore, sued ore of the directors for the 
loss they had sustained by the deception. It isa 
hard case for him, inasmuch as he had laid a draft 
before his coadjutors, which stated — 





In winding up the affairs of 1854, a year which it is well 
known was most disastrous to those custoners of the bank 
who were engaged in the colonial shipping trade, heavier 
loss has been sustained in the realization of assets, when 
taken over by way of secnrity, than the directors could have 
anticipated, and than the large provisions already made for 
that purpose will meet. While the directors entertain vo 
doubt that the policy of taking over these assets was one by 
which the interests of the bank were best consulted, they 
regret to inform the shareholders that the result of a careful 
revision of these assets leads them to declare that the re- 
served fund can now no longer be considered an item to the 
credit of the bank, and that the further amount required to 
meet these losses, if realised at once, would absorb about 
£58,000 of the capital of the bank. Under these ciream- 
stances the directors were in doubt as to the propriety of 
peying eny dividend for the last half year, bat concladed to 
do so ou the ground that the business of the past year taken 
by itself warranted their doing so, aud that it was advisable 
to spread the losses arising from the affairs of 1854 over a 
future period, rather than expose the shareholders to the 
inconvenience of an intermission of any dividend, which 
some of them might feel perhaps very severcly. The direc- 
tors do not see any more impropriety in this course than in 
that of an individual, after an unfortunate year’s business, 
supplying his necessary expenses out of his trading capital, 
provided always that the fact of this being done is fairly and 
honestly laid before the shareholders, 


This was thought too alarming, and being over- 
ruled, he submitted to the opinion of the majority, 
suppressed the truth, and so is made liable by the 
common law of England for assisting to defraud. 
The amount is trifling, not more than £142, but 
avy director of a joint stock bank is now liable to 
the full extent of his property for losses to share- 
holders which may have been occasioned by false 
statements. 
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LITERARY 


By Epwarp Brantu- 


Deerbrooke Parsonage. 
Published by Newby, 


wert. 3 vols. 
London. 
THE opening chapter of this book contains the 
following pithy truth on broken hearts, which 
the writers of fiction too often forget in an 


assumption of sentimental falsehood—‘‘ Hearts | 
| know no other !”’ 


are not so easily broken; they are torn and 
crushed, or sometimes hardened and rendered 
insensible to further pain, but they do not 
break.” We perfectly agree with this remark 
—life proves its veracity. But we must give 
a concise sketch of the tale in which it 
occurs. 

Edmund Trevor, the hero, is the second son 
of parents who have married from worldly 
motives rather than from love. Thus, looking 
on their children simply in an ambitious point 
of view, the calamity of lameness falling on 
Edmund from his birth, instead of endearing 
him still further to them, is a stumbling-block 
in the affection of the mother at least. This 
feeling of antipathy being perfectly apparent, 
produces a disposition in the object of it which 
colours and mars the whole tenour of his life ; 
and his feelings on this point are forcibly de- 
picted. There are some excellent remarks on the 
duties of parents towards children contained 
in the 50th page of the first volume. We ex- 





tract them :— 

‘* We seldom find children who have turned 
out badly, without being able to trace the 
cause of their misconduct in the treatment they 
have received from their parents. How can they 
expect their children to love them, when they 
themselves do not show any love for their own 


offspring, who onght to be so dear to them ? 


How can they expect to be always treated 
with respect, when they can gain none by 
their own conduct? Many parents seem to 
think that no consideration for the feelings of 
their children is called for from them, although 
they expect the most dutiful behaviour towards 
themselves; they seem quite to forget that the 
very chapter they are so ready to quote from, 
to prove the duties of their children towards 
themselves, contains also the injunction, 
‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.’ 
It is a fearful thing when those whose duty it 
is to form the characters of the young and to 
train their minds aright, instead of doing so, 
ruin them by excessive indulgence or severity. 
Often, too, fathers seem to forget what they 
have been in their youthful days, and to expect 
their sons to forget. Indeed, it often strikes 
me that those who have been most wild in | 
their own youth, are the very men who show | 
least consideration for the youthful follies and 
failings of their children.” . 


| 
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The following is a just remark on g 
hackneyed phrase and circumscribed idea of 
society. The author, in speaking of a large 
and fashionable entertainment, says the guests 
remark that ‘all the world is there,” and adds 
‘All the world! How many live in that 
small cirgdle, and make it their world, ang 


By the deaths of the father, mother, and 
elder brother, the hero of the tale succeeds te 
the property, which, however, proves to be 
overburthened with debts. These pecuniary 
embarrassments are arranged, and he finds 
himself in tolerably comfortable circumstances, 

A residence with his uncle and guardian has 
brought him into daily intercourse with that 
guardian’s beautiful daughter, Lucy Vernon; 
but, as she is engaged to another, the course of 
true love does not seem likely to run smooth— 
but ‘Love laughs at locksmiths,” and conquers 
all difficulties. Lucy and Edmund remain 
faithful to each other, aud, after a variety of 
torturing circumstances and lingering doubts, 
are finally united. 

The book is highly wrought and exciting, 
and will please the lovers of the romantic. 
There are passages of sound sense for more 
sober-minded persons, as the extracts we have 
taken prove. We have not space to mention 
the subordinate characters, but there isa variety . 


'in them which prevents monotony. In conclu- 


sion, we merely say that none but the ex- 
tremely dull can fail to find amusement in the 
pages of ‘‘ Deerbrooke Personage.”’ 


Midnight Scenes and Social Photographs. By 
Snapow. Published by Thomas Murray & 
Son. Glasgow. 

Tus interesting little book opens with a de- 

scription of the ‘‘ Sabbath among the poor in 

Glasgow,” and, while the author tells us that 

‘in no town or city in Scotland is the Sabbath 

more rigidly observed than ‘in Glasgow, es- 

pecially amongst the middle and higher classes 
of society,” he is compelled, as a truthful deli- 
neator, jto give us some pictures which seem 
to contradict the statement. He says :— 
“In almost all the other places visited, the 
children are playing about in back courts, an(l 
at the bottom of stairs. In few of the houses 
are the beds entirely unoccupied. Seme of the 


_men are smoking by the fire, or reading @ peDn) 


The women, such as are well to 
Out of the whole 
f th 


newspaper. 
do, are engaged in cooking. 
of the families called on, not one © 
number, so far as we can iearn, has been 4 
church, or is accustomed to attend ; the usua 





being the want of decent apparel. ‘The | 
majority, however, are Roman Catholics. In. 
y instances the filthy and crowded state of 
the apartments is simply indescribable —there 
being a8 many as three or four beds in one 
room, meant to accommodate male and female, 
old and young, the sick and the healthy, the 
living and the dead.” | 
This is a dréadful picture, but it is exceeded | 
by that which he gives of one of the closes of | 
the Bridegate. He writes .— | 
“In a few minutes we grope our way, in an | 
inclined posture, through the entrance to one of | 
those low narrow closes. <A small stream of | 
impure water flows to the right, and, with the 
odour of putrifying animal substances, it smells | 
to suffocation ;”’ and then he mentions the im- 
pression conveyed by this scene of misery to 
the friend who accompanied him. ‘our 
friend,” he continues, ‘‘ who now follows re- 
luctantly, as if under the influence of some 
mysterious spell, or haunted by some terrjble 
dread, keeps ever and anon muttering behind 
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out. The representations are somewhat dark, 


but probably even lighter than the reality. 


Terrible scenes are depicted, to which we 


would fain shut our eyes, but as they exist, 


we must not refuse to see them. Wilful blind- 
ness could only be a folly and a crime. 

The book is interesting, and may be ex- 
tremely useful, exposing completely much that 
needs remedy. It is written with a kindly 
feeling and acute sympathy for the poor. 


_ Many an hour may be spent profitably in its 


perusal by those who take an interest in their 
fellow-creatures; and we cordially recom- 
mend it to such. It is written fluently and 
pleasantly, there is nothing dry or stupid in 
it, and: the attention, therefore, has not to be 
chained down per force to the pages. The 
book concludes with a short paper on “ Social 
Evils : their Causes and Remedies.”” This con- 
tains excellent remarks, still characterised by 
the same pure benevolence; with one extract 
from this portion of the work, too true to be 
omitted, we must conclude :— 





us—‘ It is frightful! How do they live? How 
do the poor creatures live 7’ ”’ 

It is very evident that these pictures are 
drawn from amid the Irish population of the 
city, for, as a general rule, the lower classes | 
among the Scotch are remarkable for neatness 
of appearance and orderly demeanour on the 
Sabbath. 

In the following chapter, the author leads 
us up the Trengate and the !High-street, 
giving us graphic pictures of each locality; and 
one extract we make of a circumstance nar- 
rated as occurring in Argyle-street. 

“ Hurrying along, one more unfortunate is 
met: hunger and vice have committed ravages 
upon her pale, haggard countenance.”’ 

“« Jist a bawbee, Sir,’ she says to one who 
first approaches; ‘I have tasted naething the 
day.’ 
“‘To the devil with you!’ exclaims the | 
good Samaritan.” 

“ «Be off with you,’ now shouts a policeman | 
who has been watching her movements the | 
last few minutes, 

“And so the poor creature, like a dog, is 
driven away into a side street, muttering as | 
she goes words of just reproach against a world | 
in which she has been alike neglected, wronged, | 
and punished.” 

There is pure benevolence expressed in this 
passage, and it were well if more in the world, 
entertained the same sentiments. 

The Sunday being concluded, the 3rd chap- 
er enters into the Monday of the Glasgow 





week. It is styled, ‘‘The Clergyman’s Day | 


of Rest ;” then follows a description of “Argyle- 
street on a Monday Evening.” As the book 
‘s Written in the form of a diary, the days of 
the week, and an account of the occupation on 
tach, follow in due course. Anecdotes of 


deep social interest are interspersed through- 


‘“‘ To realise,” says the author, “aright a 
a human, not to say a Christian sympathy is 
to witness with one’s own eye the sickening 
houses of the poor. Either these neglected 
people are our fellow-creatures, ‘the children 
of God’ in reality, alike with ourselves, or they 
are not. If they are, then all simpering 
sympathy and mere profession of love for them 
is mockery. An earnest practical effort to 
elevate them needs to be made.” 

This little book deserves encouragement, the 
object of it is praiseworthy, and the matter, as 
we said before, interesting. Both instruction 
and profit may be gained by readingit. The 
first edition of the volume was exhausted, we 
believe, in a few weeks. 


The Ballads of Scotland. FEdited by Professor Ar- 
toun. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons 
Vols. I. and II. 

Irv a new collection of Scottish Ballads was requi- 

site, Professor Aytoun is the best maa of the 

present day to edit them. This question is partly 
answered by the circumstance that the editor has 
collated the different editions previously published, 


and appended notes to each ballad which are often 


important, and always interesting. These two 
volumes are therefore acollated edition of Scottish 
ballads, with criticisms. The introduction to the 
ballads is a little book in itself, and an excellent 
description of the collections previously made. The 
‘recitation of his own works by Mr. Charles 
Dickens is contrasted with the position of the 
bards in ancient times, and a very close resemblance 
exists between the two customs; only the bards 
had barons and their retainers for au audience, 
while Mr. Dickens has the better-paying middle 
classes, then an almost unknown power. ‘The 
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bards of former times were “printers and pub- 
lishers,” or, at least, “‘ booksellers” in fact. 
of them were probably journalists. All of them 
were not authors. The division of labour had 


Some | 


commenced even then; and while some of the | 


wandering bands were musicians, others were poets, 
and some were “ players” merely, who recited that 
which others had invented. The ballads of ancient 
times, as we have them, are probably the produc- 
tions of many minds. Alterations, if not improve- 
ments, had occurred as the ballad rolled along on 
the crest of the wave. Some of these changes 
were adopted in certain localities and rejected in 
others. The words of one ballad were applied 
occasionally to events which were not contemplated 
by the original author. It is obvious that favonrite 
verses were extracted frem their original setting 
and placed in strange company. The change in 
the meaning of Janguage also had some influence 
in the production of various readings of the ballads. 
For all these reasons we cannot regard them as 
havivg come down to us in their original state. 
When the poetry of the country was passed through 
the printing press, these processes were arrested. 
The changes which occurred then originated only in 
the fancies of compilers, or the mistakes of readers. 
A careful revision of the ballads with these facts 
in view is the work that the editor has undertaken. 
The first in the first volume is the ballad of ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens,” assigned by the editor to the 
catastrophe which occurred in 1281, when a num- 
ber of the Scottish nobles, who ‘‘had accompanied 
Margaret, the daughter of Alexander III. to 
Norway, on the occasion of her marriage to King 
Eric, were drowned on the voyage home. ‘This 
view is opposed to the verse— 


“To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem ; 
The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
Tis thou maun bring her hame.” 


The little word of in the third line is altered by 
the editor, and the line reads “The King’s 
daughter fo Noroway.” This change gets over 
that difficulty, but the last line does not read well. 
It was not customary to use the verb “to bring” 
in that sense latterly, The ballad is indeed six 
hundred years old, or nearly, if this theory be 
correct; and it may be observed that, in common 
conversation, “to bring a person on his way ” 
meant, in the vernacular of the north-east, to 
convey. Professor Aytoun reminds his readers 
that he only adopts Motherwell’s opinion, and he 
follows a high authority. Others assign a place to 
the ballad in the same ceutury, and refer it to the 
fate of the deputation who were sent to “ bring 
hame the maid of Norway” on the death of Alex- 
ander III.; but they forget that— 

“ The king sits in Dumfermline town, 
Drinking the blude-red wine ; 


O, whaur shall I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this ship of mine?” 


And it is the king who ordered out Sir Patrick 





Spens on his mission. Another class of antiquaries 
cut away two centuries from the date of the ballad 
and bring it down to the reign of James IIL; but 
the circumstances referred te in that reign would 
not justify or support the verses, which were 
doubtless founded on truth. There are four verses 
which this section of critics employ in support of 
their opinion. 


“ They fetched a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o” the twine, 
And they wrapped them into the good ship's side 
But aye the sea cam in.” 


The second of these verses only assigus “‘leathern 
shoon ” to “our gude Scots lairds,” an article of 
clothing which they might have possessed even in 
the thirteenth century. Then the third and fourt}, 
are stumbling blocks to these people :— 

O, lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
Wi’.their fans into their hand, 


Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi?’ their gowd kaims in their hair, 
A waiting for their ain dear lords, 
For them they'll sce nae mair, 


Fans and gowd kaims are deemed rather extra- 
vagant for Scottish ladies, at a time when there 
was some doubt whether “their ain dear lords” 
had the advantages of “ Jeathen shoon;” and webs 
of silk are not supposed to have becn so common 
that one would have been at hand, and employed 
to stop the gap in the ship when the bolt gave 
way. These objections proceed upon a misunder- 
standing of the condition of the country in the 
thirteenth century, and before the great war of 
independence. Scotland was more populous, more 
prosperous, and far richer during the reign of 
Alexander III. than in the reign of James III. 
Its material prosperity was retarded by the inva- 
sion of Edward of England, when he sought its 
crown, and all the wars that followed subsequently 
with the Stuarts. When one of them ascended 
the English throne, the persecutions for religious 
opinions succeeded ; and we doubt whether Scot- 
land was much more populous or wealthier in 
1750 than in 1250. The five centuries of troubles 
did not enrich Scotland, except in song and story, 
in struggles and traditions——in the memory of 
martyrs for civil and religious freedom. 

Professor Aytoun’s insular experiences bave 
given us the following note :— 

It is true that the name of Sir Patrick Spens is net men 
tioned in history ; but I am able tu state that tradition ha® 
preserved it, In the little island of Papa Shonsay, one of 
the Arcadian group, lying over against Norway, there is 4 
large grave or tumulus, which has been known to the in- 
habitants, fiom time immemorial, as “the grave of Sir 
Patrick Spens.” The Scottish ballads were not early current 
in Orkney, a Scandinavian “country ; so it is very nalikely 
that the poem could have originated the name, The people 
know nothing beyond the traditional appellation of the spot, 
and they have no legend to tell. Spens is a Scotti:h, not 
Scandinavian name; is it, then, a forced conjectare, that 
the shipwreck took place off the iron bound coast of tha 
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sorthern islands, which did not then belong to the Crown of 

? “Half owre to Aberdaus” signifies nothing 

than that the vessel went down half way between 
Norway and the port of embariation. 


“The grave of Sir Patrick Spens” is a coufirma- 
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only Scandinavian emigrants, who swarmed to 


| France instead of to the British coast. 


The ballads over all the two volumes are sup- 


| plied with notes after the manner of the first. 


tion of the tale new to us, and was unknown, we | 
ume, to the narrater previous to official con- | 


nexion with the Orkneys. He is, we think, alto- 
ther mistaken in supposing that the family name 
« Spens” might be of Scandinavian origin, although 
long a Scottish name. It is originally, perhaps, 
the same name as Spence. Indeed, there is very 
little doubt that the two names differ by only an 
orthographical variation. Scottish names fre- 
yently occur among the Scandinavian uations, 
while the east coast of Scotland, and the north- 
eastern coast of Eugland, are actually Scandinavian 
colonies. ‘The connection of our iusular population 
vith the Scandinavian ‘states is closer than even 
scholars often remember. The Normans were 


POLITICAL. 


Recent inquiry has been dirccted to the subject 
of lunatics and lunatic asylunis in England, and the 
cases of Lady Lytton Bulwer and of Mrs. Turner 
have told the public that grave abuses exist in 
connection with these asylums. Yet the evil is 
more clearly seen than readily remedied, and the 
outery more easily raised than quelled. 

Many men fear that persons of sound mind may, 
by the interested and uuprincipled, be condemned 
to a residence among the insane. Such cases have 
existed. Eccentricity is pronounced madness where 
the motive for such a decision is sufficiently strong, 
aud then the wretched victims, once proclaimed 
mad, are carefully excluded from the notice of 
those who could gainsay the statement, and has no 
appeal unless at a great expenditure. 

Madness is not an incurable disease, but judi- 
cious treatment is absolutcly essential to the reco- 
very of insane patients. Yct formerly no class of 
persons appear to have been treated with less 
wisdom, kindness, or care, and those very instances 
have proved the necessity for lunatic asylums being 
placed under adequate and strict supervision, so as 
lo give the patients every possible chance of re- 
covery. 

_ One mistake in the inspection of lunatic asylums 
is the regularity of visitation. It holds out a 
Premium to unfair practices. The visits of the 
luspectors should be unexpected. Conscientious 
guardians of the insane can take no umbrage at 


this; the unprincipled only and the «wsprepered | 


vould object, and their objection would prove the 
becessity of the practice. 

Tce insane, from their utter helplessness, become 
the children of the public, and it is the duty of the 


There is not much to say of many of them, for 
they are modern productions, written within the 
days of printing. In other cases we scarcely 
think that the editor has followed the elder ver- 
sion. ‘The ballad of Sir James the Rose, copied 
by him, makes his lover a traitor to the knight. 
That is a comparatively modern rendering of the 
tragedy. An elder and a prettier version preserves 
her fealty, but not her life. It is more dogmatic. 


_ The heroine was a daughter of the Earl of Buchan. 


It would be impossible tu make a collection of 
Scotch ballads that would satisfy every person. 
These two volumes are the most complete that we 
have seen, and they will be deemed a standard 
work on the subject from the genius and the pur- 
suits of their editor. 
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| public to watch, protect, and guard them from 


| 


injustice. Where unnecessary detention exists, it 


is, of course, at the instance of relations and 


Jriends; and the unhappy victim has no hope of 
rescue, except at the hands of the public. 

The stigma of insanity raises a barrier between 
help and the victim, and the verdict of a medical 
mau may fix the foul wrong on the sane. 

Who heeds the cry of the insane, or believes his 
frenzied complaint? ‘It is his madness,” says 
one. ‘Do not believe him,’’ adds another; and 
thus he gains nothing but disbelief for assertions 
which, coming perhaps from less sane lips, would 
have drawn forth displeasure and animadversion. 

The license has been withdrawn, we believe, 
from the asylum where Mrs, Turner was coufined. 
That lady was insane when she was placed in the 
asylum, but she was detained there against her 
wish, by brutal means, after the disease had passed 
away. 

Mr. Ruck, a landowner, cf Kent and of Wales, 
was placed in another asylum by his wife, upon the 
certificate of two medical gentlemen. He had 
become a habitual drunkard, and was extremely 
violent. He charged his wife with offences of 
which she was innocent, and his conduct was 
marked by all the symptoms of insanity, While 
in the house he was not allowed to communicate 
with his relatives, and they were not permitted to 
see him. Seclusion from all that a person afflicted 
in mind had ever loved may be one curative pro- 
cess, but we should not select it by the rules of 
common kindness or common sense. 


Mr. Ruck had rich relatives who could apply for 





orders from the commissioners or from a superior 
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court, who could and who did employ solicitors, 
and who incurred a great expense in carrying 
through an inquiry which has terminated, after 
several days, in his liberty. 

If Mr. Ruck had been a poor man, that is to 
say, a person with a professional income but with- 
out property, he might have remained in the asy- 
lum so long as his incarcerators had chosen to pay 
for board and lodging and medical superintendence. 
Sobriety had made him sane. The confinement, 
so far as could be learned from the evidence, had 
done him good. It had reduced his delusions, and 
he confessed them. The only dread in his case is 
that he will drink again; but the evidence on the 
inquiry is more curious than its merits. The 
certifieate was sigred by two medical gentlemen, 
who adopted reports they had heard as facts within 
their own personal knowledge. The same error 
was repeated in the entries of the asylum. When 
the “luaatic doctors” were examined they were 
found to differ. Some of them think that delirium 
tremens is not insanity, but only, we suppose, mad- 
ness; and others believed that Mr. Ruck might be 
at liberty, as cured and sane, while some thought 
him liable still to his delusions, and one suggested 
the peculiarity that he might commit crime without 
incurring punishment in his existing state. The 
jury, however, pronounced the man sane and sound, 
and gave him his liberty. 

The cost of these proceedings on these commis- 
sions shows the necessity of wealth in obtaining 
justice ; and while insane persons should not be 
left at large, some effective check is equally neces- 
sary to prevent the imprisonment of the sane in 
asylums. The certificate of two medical men is 
not a sufficient check. 

The opening of the Atlantic telegraph and the 
Cherbourg Docks formed the leading events of the 
month. The docks, connected with the leading 
French railways, and supported by stupendous for- 
tifications, were regarded as a threat. The French 
power of mischiefin the Channel is much increased 
by their existence. During war, Cherbourg would 
form a Sebastopol, from which the French could 
perform Sinope. The fortifications which protect 
the port, and the port itself, are perfectly unneces- 
sary, except for military purposes. Cherbourg has 
no commerce. The works have not been formed 
by Napoleon; he found them in progress. They 
were left to his care by the republic. Ledru 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, and Lamartine received them 
from the Orleanists, who had them from the Bour- 








bons, who obtained them in an advanced state from | 


the elder Napoleon. ‘They are, indeed, a French 
idea prosecuted by all the dynasties for fifty years. 
The Queen of Great Britain was the only foreign 
sovereign present at the opening of the docks; 
the visit was undertaken to certify the extente 
cordiale. That visit does not mask the character 
and object of Cherbourg; there need be no decep- 
tion on these points. Some French pamphleteers 
call it a menace to the English coasts; it must be 
regarded in that light. 
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and space for a numerous fleet; the railways can 
concentrate on Cherbourg in a few hours a great 
army. Steamers could land them on several points 
of the Channel in six or seven hours, Cherbourg 
resembles, therefore, a bandit’s dev, where the 
assailants from their cave in the rocks can waich 
the roads, and spring on the traveller when oppor. 
tunity is offered. The construction of this fortj. 
fication has already drawn heavily on our finance. 
works have been formed in the Channe! Islands fa 
watch the works at Cherbourg. Battery answers 
to battery, and as the French build, we build, 
This armed peace has all the expense of war; it js 
a duel in spending. Even that is better than the 
same contest attended by the bloodshed. If natiogs 
would settle quarrels by a review of their material 
strength, sorrow would be spared. ‘Taxes are bad, 
and France can afford heavy taxes no better than 
Britain, yet-the payments are frequently not so 
bad as their purposes. Still, France will not pay 
for anything greater than a demonstration, although 
the French like exhibitions. Cherbourg requires 
in our islands a stronger army, more fo: tifications, 
more ships. The Liberal members of Parliament 
have alone spoken out on that subject. The friends 
of the party in power are silent ; they are instructed, 
perhaps, to say nothing ; they may think, notwith- 
standing. One member for a metropolitan borough 
has told his constituents that an invasion of this 
country by four or five hundred thousand, would 
overthrow our Jiberties. An invasion by four 
millions would render their destruction still more 
secure. Even the former number cannot be easily 
obtained. The French army are half a_ million, 


but they have to garrison Algeria and France, and - 


\ teh their frontiers. If this force could he col- 
lecicd, ships would also require to be collected. 
They cannot be concealed. They cannot be kept 
i: Paris, and sent down to Cherbourg when re- 
quired. Some security exists in the fact that we 
shall know, before the fleet with four or five hun- 
dred thousand men come over, that the ships have 
been built. An invasion by that number of men 
is not so much the object of fear as a razzia by 
smaller armies and fleets; and the necessity of 
obtaining and preserving a large Channel fleet, 
arising out of Cherbourg and its powers of mis- 
chief. 
The party at Cherbourg received intelligence 
during the féte that the Atlantic cable was laid, 
and in operation. The wire neutralises the fortt- 
fications in warlike operations foreseen and met with 
in ordinary times. It shortens our commuuications 
with the fleet on the North American and West 
Indian stations by at least one half. It cannot 
shorten the voyage in, but it will take orders to 
return without any loss of time. The British fleets 
are always able to command the Channel, if they 
were in or near that passage ; but they are scattered 
over the world. ‘The extension of telegraphing 


will concentrate them one-half closer than they 


The docks afford shelter . 


have been ever before—not in actual distance, 


but 
in time. Thus, Cherbourg on its opening day was 
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eheckmated in part by the scientific triumph of the | 


ponth; and the men of peace had met in part the 

tions of the men of war. The empire may, 
or may not, be peace; the influence of Cherbourg 
may be hostile; the influence of gutta percha is 


pacific. 

Jucy 30TH.—The Peers agreed not to persist in their 
amendments on the Scotch University Bill, so that the 
measure is safe. Nothing was done in the Commons. 
The particulars of the capture of Gwalior, and the 
death of the Ranee of Jhansi, along with the pursuit 
and seizure of the enemy's artillery, are telegraphed. 
The loss of the rebels is great, but fifteen thousand men 
fed with Tantia Topee, who has carried away Scindiah's 
crown jewels, and two or three hundred thousand pounds 
in bullion. The Maharajah was reseated on his throne. 
The fighting commenced on the 17th, and the town and 
palace were taken on the 19th June. 


3lst.—Parliament is to be prorogued on Monday, 
. aecording to some rumours. Last night notice was 
given of good intentions for the next year. 

Aveust 2Np.—The papers are occupied with fetes 
which are to be given at Cherbourg, and the particulars 
of the capture of Gwalior. There is no other news. 


$np.—Parliament was prorogued this forenoon, in 
one of the common class of speeches. The Queen was 
not present. 

4ru.—The proposed fetes at Cherbourg, and the pro. 

ed visit of her Majesty, has drawn sight-seers to 
naturally the least interesting part of the French coast. 
They go in any numbers, and the people of Cherbourg 
will reap their harvest in the harvest month. 


5tu.—Her Majesty arrived at Cherbourg safely in 
the Royal yacht, which easily steamed away from its 
escort under Admiral Lyons. The port of Cherbourg 
was occupied chiefly by the Queen’s subjects. There 
are said to be six thousand British yachtsmen and sea- 
men in the port, and they have managed to take Cher- 
bourg once more. Exactly one hundred years since 
their ancestors took the place in a different fashion. 
The same work may be cut out for their sons. The 
Queen was greeted warmly by the Emperor, on the ar- 
rival of the yacht, and Cherbourg was very gay when 
the smoke of the most Royal of salutes had floated 
away. 

Intelligence was received to-day that the Atlantic 
cable is laid successfully between Ireland and New- 
foundland. Greater are the triumphs of peace and 
science applied to pacific purposes than those of war. 


6tu.—The Queen left Cherbourg to-day in safety ! 
The rejoicings Were on a more magnificent scale, and 


the entente cordiale was proclaimed at the Imperial. 


banquet. With the Queen the greater part of the Bri- 
tish visitors took their departure. 


itt.—The journals contain nothing but the parti- 
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elected body of directors, to be members of the new 
Indian Council. The Queen left for Germany. 
1lTH.—Messrs. Lindsay and Roebuck, M.P., made 
speeches at the opening of a Mechanics’ Institute at 
Tynemouth, in which their own impressions of Cher- 
bourg were stated—that by Mr. Lindsay, though 
not contraverted, caused some sensation in France. 
12th.—The signals ‘of the Trans-Atlantic Company 
work well, and the wire seems now to be an established 
fact. Some time will elapse before the company go 
into general business. The Canadian ministry were 


| defeated on the 28th July, by a vote of 64 to 50, ona 








culars of the Cherbourg fete and the sinking of the | 


Atlantic cable. 
two. 


9tH.—Another telegraph from the east chronicles 
the advances of the expedition by which the British 
aad French ambassadors are accompanied to Tiensin, 
o the Peiho, without opposition. The intelligence 
from India confirms the dispersion of the rebels. The 
Plague has appeared in some of the Mediterranean 
ports. The Atlantic cable works well. 


10TH.—The news of the fatal accident to the Marquis 
of Queensbury made known, to the great regret of very 
many persons whose esteem he had gained when, as 
rd Drumilanrig, he sat in the House of Commons. 
ny Fast India Company exercised their privilege, for 
‘he first and last time, by nominating C Mills, J. Shep- 
ee E. Macnaghten, R. D. Mangles, W. J. Rastwick, 
- T. Prinsep, Esqrs., and Sir J. W. Hogg, from the 


The latter is the greater event of the | 


resolution moved by Mr. Piche, “ that it is the opinion 
of this house that the city of Ottawa ought not to be 
the permanent seat of Government for the province." 
The ministry resigned next day, and the Governor- 
General sent for Mr. Brown, the editor of the Toronto 
Globe; and the representative of Toronto, to form a new 
government. 

13th.—The message of the Queen to the President 
of the United States, was forwarded this afternoon— 
this being the first use made of the cable. Thanks to 
four hydraulic presses, the Mersey was safely “ pushed’’ 
into the water this afternoon. Her Majesty arrived at 
Potsdam. 

14th.—The Indian letters recapitulate events long 
known. A telegraphic announcement of the advance 
of the allied expedition in the Peiho, and the capture 
of Takow, one of the large cities of China, has been 
published. By this course the expedition appears to 
have passed between Pekin and its food, for the capital 
depends upon the southern rice, and it reaches them by 
the river. Intelligence from America describes the 
rush to the Fraser’s river diggings as very like an 
exodus from California. Gold is said also to have 
been found on other rivers in the British territory. 
Efforts have been made in this country to secure pas- 
sages to the new land of bullion. There is no royal 
road, however: or none more royal than the West 
India steamers, Panama, and northwards. 


16th.—An Indian mail is telegraphed to-day, but 
without any intelligence of importance. The rebels 
are broken up greatly, and only hold together in com. 
paratively small bodies. Tantia Topee and his men 
have, however, contrived to elude the vigilance of their 
pursuers hitherto, or to march away from them. There 
are arrivals to-day from nearly every point of the 
compass. The West India Mail has no news, but plenty 
of money. The Persia has made the passage out to 
America in seven days—the shortest run that has yet 
been accomplished. At the railway meetings for the 
half-year, the dividends have all been lower, and no- 
thing in some cases. One reason, at least, is the de- 
crease of traffic. Even in the last week the returns are 
five per cent. under those of the corresponding week in 
the last year, or £10,000 upon the week. 

17th.—Official accounts of the arrival of the Queen 
at Potsdam on the 13th inst., and from Newfoundland, 
to the evening of the 16th, appeared simultaneously in 
the newspapers of to-day. 

19th.—The news of the bombardment of Jeddah re- 
ceived. After suffering froin shot and shell for three 
days, the authorities hanged eleven murderers, for the 
punishment of whom these hostilities were undertaken 

20th.—Intelligence of a collision between the steam- 
ers Europa and Arabia, off Cape Race, transmitted to 
London ; but not being sufliciently explicit, particulars 
were telegraped for at 5 p.m.; at 7.30 p.m., a reply, 


consisting of sixty words, was received. 


2ist.—The Paris Moniteur published this morning 
intelligence of peace with China. It comes by St. 
Petersburg, and is believed generally. The terms in- 
clude repayments of expenses, the residence of diplo- 
matic agents in the Chinese cities, Pekin inclusive, and 
the perfect toleration of Christian religion. The treaty 
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‘s said to have been signed on the 22nd of June, when 
the expedition had arrived within ten miles of Pekin. 
It is made jointly with the British and the French 
ambassadors. The Ear! of Elgin has thus added ano- 
ther to his numerous claims on, and services to, the 
country. The treaty will open China to European in- 


fluences, but the prejudice of the people, and their | 
rulers. will not ay quickly; and our merchants | 


need not buy or sel 
tions there. The Chinese are industrious, and supply 
their own wants. 


of the intelligence that peace has been concluded with 
China are partially removed to-day. The intelligence 
came overland from the Russian embassy in Pekin to 
St. Petersburgh. The Emperor and the Empress of 
France have not yet escaped from Britanny, which isa 
part of his dominions wherewith Napoleon was pre- 
viously unacquainted. The Empress of Austria was 
delivered of a son yesterday—who may live to wear the 
iron crown or to lose Italy. Our Queen is still in 
Prussia, surrounded by demonstrations of esteem from 
the Prussian population. Her Majesty’s message to 
the President of the United States, and Mr. Buchanan's 
reply upon the opening of the sub-Atlantic telegraph 
have been published. As they are, or should have 
been, documents worthy of presentation, we subjoin 
them. The first is from the Queen—short enough for 
the subject :— 


TILE QUEEN TO THE PRESIDENT. 

The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon the 
successful completion of this great international work, in 
which the Queen has taken the deepest interest. The Queen 
is convinced that the President will join with her in fervently 
hoping that the electric cable which now connects Great 
Britain with the United States will prove an additional link 
Letween the two nations, whose friendship is founded upon 
theie common interests and reciprocal esteem. The Queen 
has much pleasure in thus directly communicating with the 
President, and in renewing to him her best wishes for the 
prosperity of the United States. 

The message is carelessly composed, and has not, 
we presume, been written by her Majesty, but by some 
of the literary members of the Cabinet who construct 
the speeches from the throne. Her Majesty claims to 
be the one who has taken the “ deepest interest’’ in the 
cable. It is the ‘‘ deepest interest’’ quoted on the 
exchange: but whether her Majesty has been more 
interested in this cable than any one else, or in anything 
else, is a question not solved. The Queen certainly might 
have acknowledged the efforts of the men who have 
provided the money and the skill for this great work, 
and going further might have acknowledged this power 
over men’s minds by whom the seed of knowledge and 
the means to cultivate the germs were planted in the 
soul, The President supplies that deficiency :- 


TO HER MAJESTY VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

The President cordially reciprocates the congratulations o 
her Majesty the Queen on the success of the great interna” 
tional enterprise accomplished by the science, shill, and in- 
domitable energy of the two countries. It is a triumph mor® 
glorious, because far more useful to mankind, than was eve™ 
won by couqueror on the field of battle. May the Atlantic 
telegraph, under the blessing of Heaven, prove to Le a bond 
of perpetual peace and friendship between the kindred nations, 
and an instrument destined by Divine Providence to diffuse 
religion, civilisation, liberty, and law throughout the world. 
In this view will not all the nations of Christendom spon 
tancously unite in the declaration that it shall be for ever 
neutral, and that its communications shall be held sacred in 
passing to the places of their cestination, even in the midst 
of hostilities ? 


(Signed) JaMes BUCHANAN, 


Theu he prays that the telegraph may disseminate 
law throughout the world, a consummation not to be , 


in anticipation of great transac. | 


expected with the present length of our laws and th 
rate of telegraphing. And he asks whether the ra 
of Christendom will not consent to render the telegra , 
neutral in time of war? The question admits only ee 
answer. They will decline that arrangement so long a 
they make wars. 8 
24th.—W. Savage Landor, the celebrated poet and 
politician of Bath, who is now approaching his ninetieth 
year, was yesterday cast in one thousand pounds of 


_ damages with the expenses of the case, for a series of 


| 





: _ infamous libels on Mrs. Yescombe, the wife of a clergy. 
23rd.—The doubts expressed regarding the accuracy | : 


man in that city, with whose family he had lived on 
terms of intimacy for several years : and with whom he 
seems to have quarrelled respecting the education of a 
young Jady—and her place of residence—both points 
on which Mrs. Yescombe was likely to be a better 


_ judge than her assailant. The libels seem to have had 


no foundation in fact, Mr. Phinn, who was counsel] for 
Mr. Landor would have compromised the case, but he 
had no instructions, and he offered no justification. Jt 
is melancholy to find the name of an excellent scholar, 
an able writer, and a man who could and should have 
lived in good society for a long life, sullying its close 
by the use of great powers of satire against a harmless 
lady in a style most unscrupulous, 

A sad collision between two parts of a railway train 
yesterday, on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhamp- 
ton railway, led to the immediate death of eleven 
persons, and the injury of a great number who are not 
all expected to survive. 

25th.—The East India Company, at a meeting this 
day, confirmed the annuity of £2,000 annua!ly, formerly 
voted to Sir John Lawrence. This we suppose will be 
one of their closing acts and is graceful. 

The Atlantic Telegraph company’s cable is reported 
to be in good working order, and giving strong signals. 

From A nerica it is stated that thirty thousand miners 
had arrived at the new gold field within the British 
territory on the Pacific. They were chiefly from 
California. A great part of these were natives of this 
country who had settled in California, but preferred a 
British colony yielding gold to thatState. They suffer 
great privations at present from the scarcity of provi- 
sions; and the’few farmers of Vancouver’s Island, along 
with the Indians on the mainland, have made the most 
out of these gold fields hitherto. 


26th.—News from the new gold regions are that the 
Fraser river is in its periodical flood, and no gold can 
be got until the waters fal], but as miners have flocked 
by thousands from California, and there is not sufficient 
food inthe country, much distress exists and the highest 
prices for provisions in the world have been reached. 

The Board of Trade returns for July last, when 
compared with those of July, 1857, showed a decrease 
of £1,000,000 in our exportations for the month. 

Count de Persigny, the former ambassador to our 


| court from France has delivered an oration, wherein he 


insists cordially and earnestly on the propriety of the 


alliance between Britain and France, and praises the 


| character of the English people. 


A Russian squadron on its way somewhere, probably 
to the Mediterranean, has visited Portsmouth but has 
not obtained admission. 

27th.—Telegraphic reports have been received in 
anticipation of the Indian mail, containing no intelli- 
gence except the resignation by Sir Hugh Rose, of 
his command at Poonah. The Chinese Emperor has 
agreed to pay £1,200,000 for the expenses of the 
expedition against him. The Chinese have been 
long drawing heavy payments from Europe for pro- 
duce, and we suppose that the Emperor can afford the 
money. At Canton and the South of the empire 
affairs have assumed a worse appearance, and ia-* 
has again been declared in a state of blockade. *0- 
thing is heard of the Chinese rebels who appear to 
idle when others are busy. 
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The yellow fever has appeared at New Orleans with 
jderable virulence, and the deaths are said to be 
sixty daily. The number is great for a limited popu- 
ation, and that of New Orleans is small at this season, 
ghen all who can abandon the city, desert their town 
es for a colder region. The excitement res- 
ting the success of the TransAtlantic Telegraph 
has turned the heads of the Americans. They forget 
that it is useless for private messages excepting those 
of very wealthy persons. It does not work much 
faster than a word per minute, hitherto, and the in- 
terest of the captial invested is nearly two shillings 
for every minute. Great improvements must be made 
before it will heed any objects, except commercial and 
jtical messages, or those of very wealthy persons. 
~ communication from Newfoundland to the colonial 
and States cities, is not much shorter than the sub- 
Atlantic telegraph itself, and these charges will have 
to be added to the ocean tariff. The companies on this 
side of the water will have. their charges to make ; 
and altogether an ordinary message must be a fire or 
sx guinea luxury. The United States people claim 
t credit on slender grounds forthis achievement 
in science. The wire certainly would not have been 
laid, if the officers of the Niagara, the United States 
ship employed in conjunction with the Agamemnon, 
had obtained their way. The wire would not have 
been made except for the existence of the works at 
Liverpool and London. The instruments were, we 
believe, supplied from Glasgow. The money could 
not have been found, except by the exertions of the 
merchants in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. With 
these deductions the balance of credit to the United 
States is inconsiderable. 

Sir Charles Napier has published a long letter on 
the necessities caused by Cherbourg. He wants more 
ships inthe channel and more men for the ships; and 
he suggests that the seaports should all be garrisoned 
by marines—a measure that has been, he says, adop- 
ted. The entente cordiale on the Buonapartist plan 
may be sound as the Bank, but it is to cost a mint of 
money. 

28th. —The accounts of the Bank of England show a 
stock of bullion amounting to £17,654,506. The 
Turkish Government want to borrow three to four mil- 
lions. The markets close for this month, without any 
great pressure of business. The harvest has pro- 
gressed rapidly during the week, but if an early, it will 
also be along harvest. We observed oats in process 
of cutting in July near London, and we have recently 
seen fields that will not be ripe for some time. The 
returns of the sales of British wheat for the week are 
13,943 quarters at 45s. 1d. 

Inthe corresponding week of last year, the sales of 
British wheat amounted to 81,149 quarters at 59s. 10d. ; 
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and on the corresponding days of 1845, they were only 
40,895 quarters at 683. 9d. The fall in price, since 
last year, is therefore Its. 9d., and since 1855, it is 
23s. 8d. 

The week has been marked unhappily by great acci- 
dents. Thirteen persons were killed, and it is said 
ninety were injured on Monday, by the breakage of 


_ the couplings on an excursion train from Wolverhamp- 








ton to Worcester, while returning. The calamity appears 
to have been caused by negligence. At Worthing, in 
Sussex, thirteen persons, chiefly the children of two 
families, were drowned while in a pleasure boat. This 
accident occurred from a circumscribed and almost 
instantaneous burst of wind, not unlike a tornado, but 
the boat had only two boatmen. Four gentlemen were 
drowned while boating at another place; and six 
colliers lost their lives by an avoidable cause in a 
Welch mine. A late report places the loss of life in 
mining at one thousand yearly. Nearly all these lives 
might have been saved by ordinary caution. 

30th.—The telegraphic announcements of the Bombay 
mail describe Tantia Topee’s force at four to five thou- 
sand men, or one third of those who fled from Gwalior 
with that chief. They are destitute of artillery, but 
they are supplied with money, abstracted from Scindiah’s 
treasury. Sir Hope Grant had marched from Lucknow 
with a force against the Begum and the town of Fyzabad 
which still remained in the possession of the rebels. 
The latter are scattered through Oude as guerilla 
bands without organisation. The rains had set in. 
There is no other news from India which is generally 
tranquil. 

In celebrating the completion of the Electric Tele- 
graph, under the Atlantic, the city hall of New York 
was set on fire, and so much of it consumed that a new 
hall will be necessary. 

The Canadian Parliament was prorogued on the 16th 
August, and the new government will therefore enjoy 
the recess in peace. ‘Ihe Governor-General intimated 
an intention to propose a federal union of the British 
North American provinces. 

The Court has left Prussia, and the Queen, early in 
the month, will visit Leeds and Edinburgh, on her 
journey to Balmoral. 

The weather last week became much colder than 
usual at this season, and continues in that state, with 
the wind generally from the north and west. The 
change in the temperature may be beneficial to some 
of the crops, and check the disease with which the 
potato fields have been in some quarters threatened. 
The harvest on the whole is earlier than for some sea- 
sons, and with ordinary weather will be completed in 
the latest districts during the month. 

Consols are higher than at the commencement of the 
month, or 96} to 97. 
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Tat Royan Insurance Company has a capital 
of £2,000,000 subscribed for by 600 share- 
holders, who paid ten per cent. of the amount, 
or £200,000, in 1845, when business was 
commenced. Their returns in the form of 
bonus or dividend are equivalent to 15 per 
cent. on their payments. ‘The shares sell for 
wore than £6 12s. 6d., so that, in addition to 
the dividends during the period, the share- 


holders more than trebled their paid capital in| 


Value. According to the present quotations, 





the shares are worth more than £650,000, 
and £1,800,000 of subscribed capital may be 
called up. Its accumulated funds now exceed 
£600,000. From the extensive nature of its 
business, and the number of its agents—rather 
over one hundred in Scotland alone—its 
managers must have accomplished a vast 
quantity of preliminary work without the 
disproportionate oie vine has destroyed 
many young offices. We observed, some time 
ago, that its Life business had been procured at 
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on€efifth of the expense paid by some ollices. 
The Royal Insurance was established in Liver- 
pool, and has branches in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Manchester. It combines Fire 
with Life Assurance. ‘The former risk termi- 
nates annually, and is not one in which we 
take a particular interest. Although Fire 
Insurance is a duty, that department has been 
extremely prosperous, and either by good 
fortune or good judgment, the Royal has made 
annual and large profits from this section of 
its business, which promises to equal soon that 
of the oldest offices. 

The Life department is based upon the 
general funds and share capital of the com- 
pany, paid or subscribed. In 1847 it issued 
new policies covering £64,983 18s. for 
premiums of £1,767 1s. 9d., and in 1857 the 
new policies covered £329,380 13s. for pre- 
miums of £10,270 8s. 6d. The progress of 


business was five times larger last year than | 


ten years ago. The holders of policies have 











the advantages of mutual insurance comb} 
with those of a proprietary compan _— 
two-thirds of the profits are assigned to th = 
The additions made to a policy in 1854 wit 
was current during the existence of the = 
pany, or for nine years, amounted to elghten, 
per cent. upon the sum assured. This is r 
very high rate of bonus to policy holders F 
from the character of the manager and - 
position of the directors we have no doubt th - 
it is based upon accurate calculations The 
rapid advance in this department of buctnens 
has not been obtained by amalgamation with 
any other company, as the Royal has had no 
transactions of this description, and the lives 
are selected, therefore, by its own officials whi! 
the premiums payable are at the compan ‘ 
full rates. The company at their last tt 
placed one-half of their season’s profits to the 
credit of their reserve fund, which forms part 
of their accumulations—an example which 
should be followed generally. 
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Love me, beloved—the lonely hours 
Are passing slowly and sadly by, 
1 am sad in the midst of the joyous flowers 
And I feel alone though I know not why ; 
Unless it be that thou lov’st me not 
And I have passed like a thing forgot. 


Love me, beloved—the music notes, 

Which from star to star in the deep sky move, 
Come down to me in those helmless boats 

Call’d the soft night winds. And a hand I love 
Waves the deep blue ether to and fro, 
That the note I love on its way may go! 


Love me, beloved—that I may learn 
Why joy is sparkling in everything, 
Why the pure, fair stars in the heavens burn, 
And their silver circles of pale light fling 
Down to the earth, like a ladder bright, 
For thought to rise to the land of light! 





BELOVED. 


Love me, beloved—the moonlit clouds, 
Which like foam-flakes drift in the endless sky, 
Which follow each other in frightened crowds, 
Seem far away in immensity, 
And yet the song wreath to me comes down, 
Which those wanderers weave in night's jewelled 
crown ! 


Love me, beloved—that I may bear 
The beauty in which the earth is drown’d; 
Love me, oh! love me, that thou may’st share 
The wondrous joy of that wrondrous sound 
Which the soul of music to earth hath given 
An echo true from the far-off heaven ! 


Love me, beloved—for only thou 
Can’st brighten the brightness of earth to me, 
Can’st chase the shadow which veils it now, 
And make my spirit as light and free 
As it used to be, when life’s vision all 
Was a gem wreath and flowing coronal ! 


Love me, beloved—and all the past, 
The sorrowful past, will have fled for ages; 
The fiower will lift up its head at last . 
Now the terrible storm has passed away, 
And the rainbow gleam of thy love shall be 


Like a sunny light on the troubled sea! 
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